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CHAPTER XXI.—COonrTINUED. 

She breaks off abruptly, and closes her fingers 
tightly on Geoffrey’s arm, as she asks in a tone 
wistful even to pain: 

“Is there mo hope for him?” 

“You know while there is life there is hope— 
and he has an excellent constitution, The most 
magnificent physique, Dr. Kirke says, that he 
ever saw,’’ Geoffrey answers. But hi voice is 
less sanguine than his words, 

“ How did the accident occur?” inquires Ros- 
lyn. I have not heard a word about it.” 

“You remember what Wash said about bring- 
ing the horse to meet his master?” 

“Yes,” 

“Duncan drove in to Kirton this morning 
with Mr, Shelbourne, who spent the night at 
Cliffton, and after getting his gun from the lock- 
smith’s, where it had been sent to be put in thor- 
ough order, they both went out shooting. Shel- 
bourne says that after a good day’s sport, they 
parted about four o’clock in the woods just the 
other side of the creek. Shelbourne went back 
to Kirton, and Duncan started in the opposite 
direction, going down the creek toward the 
bridge, where his horse would be waiting for 
him, he said. He was passing within sight of 
the road, though a considerable distance from it, 
when he saw Wash riding by, and called to him 
to stop. But Wash did not hear his voice, and 
rode on. Then he mounted the fallen trunk of a 
large tree, and with his hand resting on the stock 
of his gun to steady himself, shouted to the boy 
again. As he did so, his foot slipped on the 
rounded surface he was standing upon, and he 
went over backwards—involuntarily pulling the 
gun with him as he fell. The trigger caught 
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against something, and the piece was discharged 
—pouring its contents into his side. It was only 
a load of bird-shot, and if the weapon had ‘not 
been so near him, the injury would have been 
trifling, as the shot would have scattered and 
merely peppered him severely. But, you see, 
when the gun went off, the muzzle must have 
been within six inches of his body; and so the 
charge, which happened to be a heavy one, en- 
tered almost like a bullet, and tore through the 
cartilages just under the left shoulder blade, 
making a terribly lacerated wound, which bled 
fearfully. Still, he did not think it at all serious, 
but started to make a direct cut across the woods 
to come here. Before he had walked far he 
began to feel faint, and putting his hand to his 
shoulder, found that the blood was stream- 
ing from it. He sat down, and had presence of 
mind to think of sending oné of his dogs for 
assistance. If he had not done so, and but for 
the chance of her having met us, and my getting 
to him as soon as I did, he would have bled to 
death. I found him lying in a pool of hlood, 
and he had barely time to explain in a word or 
two how the accident happened, before he fainted 
from exhaustion. I did what I could to staunch 
the wound, and was then writing the note you 
received, intending to send Joe with it, when I 
heard somebody whistling, called, and Jack Curry, 
who was fishing in the creek not far off, came 
running up.” 

“ Dr. Chelmson is a good surgeon, isn’t he?” 
says Roslyn. 

* He ought to be,” answers Geoffrey. “He 
spent two years in the Paris hospitals, I have 
heard,” 

“ Surely, then, surely he will be able to save 
Colonel Duncan!’”’ 

“ He will try, you may be sure,” says Geoffrey. 
“ But both he and Kirke—who is an able physi- 
cian, you know, though not so good a surgeon as 
' Chelmson—are very apprehensive. The bleed- 
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ing was so excessive, that Dumcan® has ybeen 
insensible ever since he fainted first; and they! 
are afraid he will sink from sheer exhaustion, 
before there is time for a rally of the forces of 
nature,” aft 

“And to ‘think?’ exdaims Roslyn, “that this? 
terrible accident should haye happened merely 
from an act of carelessttess! O why.will people 
be so reckless in handling fire-arms ! ” 

“ Only, I suppose, because familiarity destroys 
the sense of danger,” says Geoffrey.“ It cer- 
tainly is deplorable to think of a man like Dun- 
can losing his life in such a way.” 

“Do let it be alesson to you, Geoffrey,’ says 
Roslyn, looking up wistfully. “I have often 
been very unhappy when I saw you walking off 
with your gun, for you always were so reckless !” 

The expression of the sweet, upturned face, 
seen clearly in the moonlight, goes to Geoffrey’s 
heart, and passionate words spring to his lips, 
But he remembers his promise, and only says, in 
a tone of gentle gravity : 

“T will, indeed, be more careful in future ; for 
it seems as if a life lost in this manner is a life 
thrown away. But do you know what time it is? 
After twelve o’clock, You must go to bed—and 
do try to go to sleep.” 


CHAPTER XXII, 


UNPLEASANT REMINISCENCES, 


Geoffrey’s advice is good, and Roslyn is well 
disposed to take it; but unfortunately it does not 
always rest with ourselves whether we can do 
what we wish todo. Since she can in no wise 
aid in the struggle which, she is well aware, is 
going on so near by, between man’s skill and 
death’s perhaps irresistible approach, she would 
be glad to escape the sense of intense regret and 
sadness that weighs on her, and to lose, fora 
time at least, consciousness of the pain she feels. 

But she is too much excited to be able to sleep. 
*All manner of thoughts crowd upon her. It 
seems so hard, so hard, she repeats again and 
again, that such a trifle—a mere heedless move- 
ment—should bring about such a result! 

Colonel Duncan's face in many different aspects 
is constantly before her mind’s eye. She sees it 
with its ordinary expression, genial and serene; 
she sees the look of bravely repressed pain which 
it wore that day when he asked her to be his 
wife, and learned by her manner that the very 
suggestion was repugnant to her; and, in imagina- 
tion, she sees him now, lying white and insensi- 
ble, with life ebbing low in his veins—or already 
gone, it may be. 

At this thought, tears, for the first time, sud- 
denly burst forth, and she sobs heartily, feeling 





that until this moment she never realized how 
much a part of her life he has always been, nor 


¥ ta «ppreciatedyall his goodness and nobleness. 
calling thefunéxampled generosity of his con- 
duct with regard to Lovelace, a sharp spasm of 
remorse clutches her heart—as if a human hand 
had seiged it, and whs crushing ig > 


éruel grasp) 


) }Alwaysso.goédand kind and graeidns !’she 


sobs in a stifled voice; “and I°never did any- 
thing but give him pain, I could not help it! 
But oh, I wish, I wish, I wish he would not die!” 

Her pillow is wet with tears when at last, like 
a child that has cried away its grief, she sinks to 
sleep. 

She wakes. the next morning with a confused 
sense that something has occurred, something is 
the matter. What it is, she cannot at first re- 
member, but the next instant the recollection 
rushes over her, and she wrings her hands at the 
thought of what may have happened since she 
parted with Geoffrey last night. She is glad that 
her maid has not appeared yet, knowing that, like 
most servants, the girl delights in telling news; 
and the idea of hearing the news which she is 
dreading, told as a matter of enjoyable gossip, is 
intolerable to her. 

“T will dress and go down stairs,” she thinks 
—rising at once. It seems to her that she can 
better bear to learn the worst from Geoffrey than 
from anybody else—if it is the worst that must be 
borne. But before she has half completed her 
toilet, the maid appears, and almost as she enters 
the room, announces that, “the Colonel aint 
much better this morning, they say.” 

Roslyn is so much relieved by this even nega- 
tively good report, that she does not reprove the 
servant for her eagerness to impart the informa- 
tion, but, with her assistance, goes on dressing— 
asking presently, 

“Ts not breakfast nearly ready ?” 

“Oh, yes’m! I expect they’s most done 
breakfast by this time,” is the reply. “ I’ve been 
up twice before, but you was asleep—and Mass 
Geoffrey told me to be sure and not disturb you 
this morning. I come up now to see if you was 
awake yet, and if I should bring up your break- 
fast.” — 


“ No,” says Roslyn, “I will godown. Whois 
here beside the doctors ?” 
« Nobody but Mr. Shelbourne. Mr, Stanhope 


was here; but he e’t his breakfast before any of 
the other gentlemen was ready, and ’s gone home.” 

“Mr. Stanhope!” cries Roslyn, astonished. 
«You must be mistaken, Margery! What would 
he be doing here ?” 

«“ No, indeed, I’m not mistaken, Miss Roslyn, 
I couldn’t be mistaken; for I saw him myself. 
He stayed here all night.” 

Roslyn makes no further comment on this intel- 
ligence—but her face is very expressive of senti- 
ments the reverse of pleasurable, as she turns 
away and leaves the room, 
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On the stairs she overtakes Mrs. Knight, who 
never goes to the table when there are guests in 
the house, and who has new just left Colonel 
Duncan's room. 

*“O, Mrs. Knight,” she cries ‘eagerly ; “ how is 
Colonel Duncan this morning? I am'‘sure he 
must be better—you look as if he was!” 

“ The doctors don’t seem to think there is mnch 
change,” answers Mrs. Knight—but she smiles, 
and her face, which has lost the solemn expres- 
sion it wore when Roslyn saw her last, is placid 
as usual. 

“ But what do you think ?” asks Roslyn, anx- 
iously. ‘ You know so much about sickness and 
everything of the kind, that you ought to be able 
to judge almost as well as the doctors.” 

“I don’t pretend to set up my judgment agin’ 
theirs,” says the good woman, modestly. ‘“ They 
ought to know.” 

“ Do you agree with them, though? Tell me 
that!” exclaims the girl impulsively. “ Don’? 
you think he—that he may recover ?” 

“T hope so,” says Mrs. Knight with evident 
sincerity—“ and I do think that his pulse is a lit- 
tle stronger just within the last hour. If he isn’t 
any better, I can’t see that he’s any worse—and 
that’s encouraging.” 

“Of course it is!” cries Roslyn, brightening 
wonderfully at these cheering words, as a weight 
of apprehension seems lifted from her mind. 
“O, I am sure he will get well.” 

They are at the dining-room door as she utters 
the last sentence; and Mrs. Knight passgs on, 
while she enters the apartment. 

Her face is brilliant with light and color as she 
exchanges salutations with the gentlemen, and 
takes her seat at the table. 

“I am so glad to hear that Colonel Duncan is 
better,” she says, addressing Dr. Kirke in particu- 
lar and the company in general. 

“Tf he is better,” says Dr. Kirke, in a deliber- 
ate and somewhat dogmatic tone, “a favorable 
change must have occurred very lately. When I 
saw him last, about half an hour ago, there was 
no appreciable alteration for the better.” 

“ There was a slight indication of the approach 
of a favorable change, I thonght,” says Dr. Che]m- 
son, sorry to see how suddenly and entirely Ros- 
lyn’s radiant face has become overcast. “I re- 
marked this to you, as we came down stairs, if 
you remember. I should not be surprised to 
find a decided improvement in his condition very 
shortly.” 

Roslyn glances at the young man gratefully, as 
he speaks. 

“Mrs Knight thinks his pulse has grown a lit- 
ile stronger within the last hour,” she says. 

“ Ah?” exclaims Dr. Kirke, with roused at- 
tention. “That, certainly is a favorable symp- 
tom—if it exists.” He fidgets slightly in his 
chair, then starts to his feet, and says: * 





“Tf you will excuse me, for a minute, Miss 
Roslyn, I'll go and see.’ I can't say I have ‘the 
faith you manifest in Mrs. Knight’s opinion— 
though she is a sensible woman, and one of the 
best nurses I ever met with. But I had rather 
see for myself. Suppose you come, too, Chelm- 
son.” 

He leaves the room while speaking; and Dr. 
Chelmson, with a bow of apology to Miss Var- 
dray, rises and follows him. 

“It seems to me,” says Geoffrey, when they 
are gone; “that taking a common-sense view of 
the matter, Colonel Duncan must be better, or he 
could not have lived so long as he has, after such 
profuse bleeding.” 

“I agree with you,’ says Mr. Shelbourne. 
“He has extraordinary rallying power. And,” 
adds the lawyer, with the suspicion of a smile on 
his firm, well-cut lip, and a very decided glitter 
in his blue-gray eyes; ‘* Kirke is always a little 
disposed to draw the long-bow in his estimate of 
the dangerous condition of his patients.” 

“Is it not rather,” says Roslyn, “that he is 
inclined to take a gloomy view of their condition ? 
I have often noticed that, in eases of ordinary 
sickness.” wb 

“ Perhaps so,’’ says Mr, Shelbourne. “ At 
least ’’—he smiles unequivocally here—* yours is 
a more charitable explanation of his croaking 
than the one I suggested.” 

And probably it is the correct explanation— 
for when Dr. Kirke returns to the breakfast 
room a moment later, and resumes his placé at 
table, he looks very much more cheerful than he 
has looked since he saw Colonel Duncan first— 
and says at once : 

“ His pulse zs stronger. He may pull through 
— if fever don’t supervene now.” 

“IT don’t think that at all likely to occur,” says 
Dr. Chelmson, whose sympathy is again exhibited 
by Roslyn’s face of concern at this suggestion, He 
is a stranger, who has but lately settled in Kirton; 
and surgical cases being rare in the country, he 
has been congratulating himself on the opportun- 
ity which this accident affords him of giving a 
proof of skill in his favorite branch of medical 
science. He has already exerted his utmost 
effort—and thus far, with success—in the treat- 
ment of the case; but the sight of ‘Roslyn’s 
anxiety gives a fresh impetus to his professional 
zeal. This is the first time he has ever been in 
her society, and he is charmed with her beauty 
and her easy, natural manner. Whether she 
regards Colonel Duncan as a lover, or only, as 
her frankly expressed anxiety would seem to 
indicate, as a friend, he is determined that if 
any exertion on his part can avail, her bright face 
shall not be shadowed by sorrow for the death 
of that gentleman. “ The worst is over, I trust,” 
he adds, encouragingly. 

“Pray, Mr. Thorne,” says Dr. Kirke, after 
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finishing his breakfast, “ how comes Stanhope to 
be so much interested in Colonel Duncan’s case? 
I was not aware that there was the most ordinary 
association between the two men.” 

“There is not,” replies Geoffrey. “I was 
astonished at Mr. Stanhope’s intruding himself 
here last night. I only wish my father had been 
at home, and he would never have presumed to 
do so. He knows that it is not possible fora 
man of my age to treat one of his in the man- 
ner he deserves; and he takes advantage of the 
of the fact. Why he should affect an interest on 
Colonel Duncan’s account, I don’t understand— 
unless it is for the pure, abstract pleasure of 
making himself disagreeable.” 

“His interest is real, not affected, I fancy,” 
says Mr. Shelbourne, dryly. 

Both Dr. Kirke and Geoffrey look at the 
speaker in surprise—but before there is time to 
ask the meaning of what is to them very enig- 
matical, Colonel Duncan’s servant enters in 
haste, with the information that his master has 
“come to his senses, and asked where he was and 
what was the matter.” 

Geoffrey and Roslyn are the only members of 
the party who do not move precipitately at this 
announcement. Leaving them still sitting at 
table, Drs, Kirke and Chelmson, and Mr. Shel- 
bourne, hurry up stairs at once. 

“QO! I hope he is better—that he is out of 
danger,” says Roslyn fervently. “Why don’t 
you go and see, Geoffrey ?” 

“I will go presently,” he replies-—“ but three 
men are enough at a time to claim his attention, 
I think. He ought not to be fatigued or excited, 
I am sure,” 

“Of course not,’”’ assents Roslyn. Then, after 
a moment's silence, she says thoughtfully: 
“What did Mr. Shelbourne mean by saying that 
Mr. Stanhope’s interest in Colonel Duncan was 
real, not affected?” 

“You are too hard for me there,” answers 
Geoffrey with a short laugh. “I cannot conveive 
what he meant—if he was in earnest.” 

“ He did not speak as if he was in jest,’”’ says 
Roslyn, ‘“ 1 was amazed when Margery told me 
that that man had stayed here last night. What 
put it into his head to come, in the first place, I 
wonder?” 

Geoffrey shakes Ais head. “ Impossible to 
say,” he replies. “ Asa matter of course, I was 
obliged to treat him civilly—but it goes awfully 
against the grain with me todo so. I don’t think 
I could tolerate him at all, if it was not on 
Lettuce’s account.” 

“ He may thank Lettice for most of the tolera- 
tion he gets,”’ says Roslyn. “ For all that he gets 
from anybody in this house. As for his wife, she 
brought her fate on herself, and don’t deserve the 
least sympathy, in my opinion.” 

Geoffrey smiles. “Can’t you imagine any ex- 





cuse for her?’’ he says. ‘ Stanhope is just the 
sort of man who must have been exceedingly at- 
tractive—even fascinating—to women, in his 
youth.” 

“ How can you say so? I am sure he must 
always have been just what he is now—disgust- 
ing!” 

She rises from the table as she says this, and 
walks into the sitting-room. At the same moment, 
they hear somebody coming down stairs; and 
Geoffrey, who has followed her, continues on 
into the hall—where he meets Mr. Shelbourne. 

That gentleman seems in excellent spirits. 
“ Poor Duncan is all right again as to the head,” 
he says; “ but I am afraid he will have trouble 
with that shoulder of his. And the doctors say 
he must be kept perfectly quiet—must avoid ex- 
citement of every kind. 1 wish you would see to 
this.” 

I will,” says Geoffrey. 

“I have some business that ought to be at- 
tended to this morning,’ continues ;Mr. Shel- 
bourne; “and as. he seems so much better, I'll 
borrow a horse from you, and ride over to town, 
Of course I’ll be back this evening.” 

So much of the conversation Roslyn hears, as 
they walk slowly through the hall, and out into 
the front piazza—where they sit down to wait 
until the horse which Geoffrey orders for Mr. 
Shelbourne is brought round. She, meanwhile, 
chances to notice a letter lying on the centre- 
table, and is reminded by the sight of it, that she 
has neither seen nor heard anything of the mail 
this morning yet. Perhaps it arrived before she 
came down stairs, she thinks, as it not unfre- 
quently is received very early—a servant going 
over to Kirton for it every morning, and gener- 
ally returning by breakfast-time. Geoffrey may 
have left this letter here. She picks it up—it is 
lying with the direction down—to see if. it is for 
herself. 

It is not, she finds, It is addressed, “ Henry 
Lovelace, esq., R——, La.” 

With an almost ludicrous expression of sur- 
prise, she stands looking at the name, Who 
could have been writing to Lovelace? It has 
evidently just been written, for it has neither 
stamp nor post-mark, If Colonel Duncan had 
not been insensible, she might suppose that it was 
done by his request—but since he only recovered 
consciousness a few minutes before, this is im- 
possible, Could Mr. Shelbourne have thought it 
necessary to apprise Lovelace of the accident, ex- 
pecting it to prove fatal ? 

All these conjectures are comprised, as it were, 
in one flash of thought-—her first thought. Her 
second thought is, ‘* Mr. Stanhope !’’—and she 
drops the letter as if its touch soiled her fingers ; 
but her eyes still rest on the name with a sort of 
fascination. ‘There és a fascination to her in that 
name !—-the first sound or sight of it always re- 
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calls so vividly the man himself. But after a 
moment, she thinks a little. Even in the recol- 
lection of the man himself, there is much that is 
not pleasurable. 

From the very first evening that she saw him, 
her sentiments toward Lovelace have been very 


" mixed and varying. While keenly sensible to 


that personal power of attraction which he pos- 
sesses in remarkable degree, she has always felt 
a certain uncomfortable sense of doubt, that at 
times has amounted to positive distrust, and has 
never at any mement left her mind, not even 
when her fancy was most thralled and dazzled. 
Latterly this distrust has been growing and 
strengthening, Though, on the night when she 
met him last, and listened to his passionate 
pleadings and plausible excuses, she had con- 
doned his offence of seeking to win her heart 
while he was engaged to another woman, it was 
with the full consciousness that in doing so, she 
was straining a point. She felt that if it was true 
—as he assured her so solemnly—that his en- 
gagement was merely a French matrimonial con- 
tract, he had violated the spirit, though perhaps 
not the letter of honor, in addressing words of 
love to one woman while still affianced to an- 
other, fit was true!—but was itso? Angry 
with herself as she often felt for the doubt em- 
bodied in that “if,” she could not put it aside 
altogether. Then, his letter was more unsatis- 
factory to her than she could prevail on herself 
to admit to Lettice—or even to her own heart. 
No doubt the commentary upon it which she 
heard in the remarks made about its writer by 
many of his acquaintances whom she met during 
the summer, had some effect in increasing her 
dissatisfaction. 

“So you know Mr. Lovelace!” a very pretty 
young lady from his own State said to her one 
day. ‘Isn’t he handsome and charming! But 
such a flirt! How strange it is that these very 
charming men are inveriadly either flirts, or 
fortune-hunters, or something they ought not to 
be—”’ 

“Just,” interposes a gentleman standing by, 
with a glance at the speaker which points his 
words—* as the most charming women are in- 
variably flirts or coquettes—” 

“ Harry Lovelace is both a flirt and fortune- 
hunter, as I suppose you know,” the lady goes 
on, noticing the covert accusation of her admirer 
only by a quick, silencing motion of her fan and 
a slight arch of her accurately-penciled brows. 
“ Where did you meet him, Miss Vardray ?—In 
the country! How odd! I wonder what he 
was doing there! Visiting a relative ?—a gen- 
tleman? Perhaps the gentleman has a daughter ? 
—if there is an heiress-cousin in the case, Mr. 
Lovelace may throw over Julie Duchesne for 
her. No heiress ?—his cousin not married ?—an 
old gentleman, perhaps, whose heir he expects to 
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be? No again?”’—with a laugh—* then I can’t 
imagine what takes him to the country, unless his 
relative isa fas¢tman. He has been trying des- 
perately for the last three years to marry his 
cousin Miss Duchesne, who is immensely rich, 
but very young. Her mother has been trying as 
desperately to prevent it, and has taken her off to 
Europe now. Mr. Lovelace won't get hat for- 
tune, if Mrs. Duchesne can prevent it. You 
understood it was a family arrangement ?—so it 
is on the part.of Mrs. Lovelace and her son— 
but the Duchesnes don’t like it. Mrs, Lovelace 
has been moving heaven and earth to make the 
match—but I don’t think she’ll succeed.” 

This was the burden of many conversations 
with many different people; and if Roslyn had 
been seeking—instead of as much as possible 
shanning—proof that Lovelace is “ nothing if he 
is not a fortune-hunting flirt,” as another one of 
his lady friends expressed herself—she could not 
but have been satisfied with the success of her 
quest for information. But it is the instinct of 
love—whether it be true or false love, genuine 
passion, or any of the counterfeits that often de- 
ceive the lover himself—to be incredulous of all 
accusations made against its idols; and this in- 
stinct has been strong with her throughout the 
whole course of her acquaintance with Lovelace 
—notwithstanding the counter-current of secret 
doubt already alluded to. She listened to the 
gossip she could not avoid hearing, just as she 
had listened to Geoffrey’s earnest warning—with 
repressed indignation and annoyance, and also 
with some willful blindness, With an unacknowl- 
edged feeling that there was partial truth in what 
was said, she still believes that jealousy on the 
part of Geoffrey, and envy and ill-nature on that 
of the gossiping people she met, had much to do 
with the matter. And so, up to this time, she 
has never willingly thought ill of her fascinating 
lover. 

Now, however, as she stands motionless by the 
table with her gaze fixed upon vacancy, she is 
thinking of the many almost disreputable things 
concerning Lovelace, which she heard unwill- 
ingly, and unwillingly remembers; and the hope 
she has always cherished that he would ultimately 
prove the injustice of it all—prove that he loves 
her better than he does his cousin’s fortune—this 
hope is shaken to its foundation, There is 
something like contempt in her face as she turns 
away and walks to a window. 

Glancing aimlessly out, she sees Geoffrey and 
Mr. Shelbourne standing on the gravel walk be- 
fore the house. The latter is putting on his 
gloves, and the next minute mounts the horse a 
servant is holding for him, nods to Geoffrey, and 
rides away. 

Roslyn watches Geoffrey, with a look of inde- 
cision, as he comes up the steps, enters the house, 
and is evidently taking his way up stairs. He 
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has passed the door of the sitting-room, when 
suddenly her resolution is taken, and she hurries 
after him. 

“ Geoffrey,” she says rather hesitatingly. “Are 
you going up to see Colonel Duncan now ?” she 
asks, as he turns and pauses at the sound of her 
voice, 

“I was going—but I am not in a particular 
hurry, if you want anything with me,” he an- 
swers, coming to her side. 

“ No,’’ she says—but adds almost immediately, 
“ Yes, I do—I want to ask you a question. Come 
here a minute, please.” 

As he follows her into the room, she points to 
the letter lying on the table. “ How did that 
come here ?”’ she inquiries, “Do you know who 
wrote it?” 

Geoffrey looks a little surprised—more at her 
manner than at the presence of the letter, which 
he takes up as he answers: ‘“ No—I did not no- 
tice it before.” He glances at the superscription, 
and there is a sudden flash of intelligence in his 
eyes—but he only says in a matter-of-course 
tone : 

“This is Stanhope’s writing. If you remem- 
ber, he told you yesterday morning when we met 
him, that he intended writing to Mr. Lovelace 
soon—and I suppose he amused his leisure last 
night by doing so, and forgot to take his letter 
away with him this morning when he left.” He 
tosses the letter carelessly back on the table as he 
adds; “ Now I will go up and see Duncan, and 
will come back and let you know how he is get- 
ting on. The doctors are still with him.” 

“You will find me in the garden,” Roslyn 
says. “I am going to gather some roses for 
him.” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


A TESTAMENTARY DISPOSITION, 

Half an hour afterwards, when Geogrey goes 
to look for her in the garden, he is not a little 
shocked to see, as she glances up at the sound of 
his approaching steps, that her eyes are full of 
tears. She is sitting in a listless attitude; the 
roses she has been gathering are heaped beside 
her on the rustic seat she occupies; her hands 
are lying idly in her lap; altogether, her appear- 
ance gives the idea of profound dejection, 

Such a mood seems to Geoffrey so unnatural 
in Roslyn—is so utterly unprecedented in all his 
experience—that he looks aghast for an instant, 
and then advances impulsively, exclaiming: 

“ What is the matter? Is it possible that you 
are crying, Roslyn!” 

“Yes, I have been crying a little,” she answers, 
with a smile that looks as unfamiliar as does her 
air of depression—a smile half-amused, half-sad. 
“But pray don’t be alarmed,” she goes on. 
“ There is nothing alarming in the matter, I as- 





sure you. I was only dropping a few tears over 
what I am afraid is a lost illusion. How is Col- 
onel Duncan ?” 

“ Better. I suppose the danger is over for the 
present, if he can be prevailed upon to be pru- 
dent. But I am afraid that will be difficult, with 
a man not at all accustomed to illness or confine- 
ment of any sort.” 

“ You suppose the danger is over for the pres- 
ent?” repeats Roslyn. “ What do you mean? I 
don’t understand.” 

“Why, you know there is a charge of shot 
scattered under and about the shoulder-blade, 
which ought to be removed—but as any farther 
loss of blood just now would be certain death, 
there is nothing to be done but to let the wound 
heal without touching it. Then, when his 
strength is entirely restored, these shot will have 
to be extracted—some of them, at least. The 
doctors were torturing his shoulder when I went 
in—that is, Chelmson was replacing the bandages 
which were necessarily put on so hurriedly yes- 
terday evening as to cause great pain. The wound 
is doing very well, they say—and there is no 
indication, as yet, of fever. But old Kirke is so 
strenuous in his orders about quiet, that I see they 
are afraid it may come on.” 

“ How does he look ?”’ asks Roslyn. 

“* Like Seneca’s wife,” is the reply. 

“ So very pale !” 

“Pale is not the word,” answers Geoffrey. 
“« Literally, there is no more life-color in his face 
and hands than there is in that linen ”’— pointing 
to her handkerchief, which lies on the bench be- 
side the roses, *‘ Of course his bronze skin is not 
precisely that tint—though, comparatively speak- 
ing, it is very white. Which,” he adds, “is not 
surprising, considering the amount of blood he 
lost. 1 did not think there was as much blood in 
a man’s whole body as flowed from his wound.” 

“ Does he talk much?” 

Geoffrey shakes his head. “ He don’t talk at 
all—he is too weak. He kept his eyes shut while 
they were manipulating his shoulder, and showed 
no sign of what he was suffering, except that his 
lips were compressed. The pain must have been 
acute.” 

“ How dreadful all this sounds!” says Roslyn, 
with something of a shudder. “I can’t imagine 
Colonel Duncan in such a helpless condition! 
O! I am so sorry for him, Geoffrey! To think 
of being shut up in a dark room, with two phy- 
sicians mounting guard over one, on such a day 
as this !’’—she looks round at the mellow beauty 
of the autumn morning. “ And I suppose it will 
be some time before he is perfectly well again?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” says Geoffrey. 

He speaks rather absently, He is wondering 
what “ lost illusion” Roslyn was weeping over— 
but he has too much tact, as well as too much 
delicacy, to allude to the subject again unless she 
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should do so herself. Reclining at her feet on 
the grass, which is still soft and green in this 
warm, shady spot, he looks up at her, thinking to 
himself, while mechanically answering some 
more questions that she asks about Colonel Dun- 
can, “ It is something about that puppy she is in 
love with, no doubt. She don’t like his intimacy 
with Stanhope. God grant she may discover in 
time that her fancy for him is only an illusion! 
At all events, she cannot marry him while he is 
engaged to another woman; and I hope Lettice 
is right in her belief that Ae cannot—or will not 
—marry a woman without fortune.” 

If Roslyn could read this last thought, she 
might consider it a selfish one, perhaps: but she 
would be mistaken, if she did. It is prompted 
by no jealous lover’s feeling—but arises from an 
instinctive knowledge that Lovelace is altogether 
unworthy of her. : 

“Yonder comes Lettice,” says Roslyn a few 
minutes later; and glancing toward the wood, 
which is in sight from this place, Geoffrey sees 
the small, slender figure approaching. He springs 
to his feet. 

*T could not tear myself away while you were 
alone,” he says, with a laugh. “ But I ought to 
go—and I will go now, and see what I can do in 
the way of making Kirke and Chelmson as com- 
fortable as I can. They are going to stay here 
to-day to look after Duncan—and I fear they will 
find it dull business.” 

“They might efitertain each other, I should 
think,” says Roslyn. “ But if you are going, take 
these flowers to the house, please, and tell 
Margery to put them in water ”—gathering up her 
roses and placing them in his hands—*“ and this 
afternoon, if Colonel Duncan still continues 
better, you shall take them to his room, and tell 
him how sorry I am for him,” 

* ORR Oo . @ eo 

The next morning Colonel Duncan is pro- 
nounced very decidedly better. 

“ Not out of danger,” says Dr, Kirke, at the 
breakfast-table. “The least imprudence would 
bring on fever—and the worst sort of fever—a 
low typhoid form. But he is progressing favora- 
bly so far, and if he will be very careful—avoid 
all exertion and excitement—why, he will do very 
well now. Don’t let him talk about business ”’— 
this to Mr. Shelbourne. “TI see he is inclined to 
be unruly on that point. He asked for you 
yesterday—said he must see you about some busi- 
ness matter of urgent importance—and we had no 
little difficulty in putting him off. I was glad you 
were not here; and the best thing you can do 
will be to go to town without seeing him again 
this morning. He must not talk, or think even, 
about anything exciting—I mean anything that 
would excite his mind to active thought. Perfect 
quiescence of mind and body is what he needs at 
present. Mr. Thorne, I wish you would remem- 





ber this. Don’t talk to him, or let him talk to 
you. As to his diet, Mrs. Knight will attend to 
that, and will give him what little medicine he 
has to take. She’s a capital nurse. It’s very 
fortunate that she happens to be here.” 

“TI will do my best,” says Geoffrey, smiling. 
“But I agree with you in thinking that your 
patient is inclined to be willful. You must not 
hold me responsible if he injures himself. If he 
insists on talking, for instance, what can I do to 
prevent it ?” 

“Tell him that it’s against my orders; and 
then walk out of the room.” 

“You are always for high-handed measures, 
Dr. Kirke,” says Roslyn, laughing. “ You al- 
ways do treat your patients as if they were refrac- 
tory children.” 

“ Only when they are refractory,” answers the 
doctor ; “ and then they deserve to be treated so. 
When a man calls me in as a medical practitioner, 
it is my business to'tell him what to do—and his 
to do what I tell him.” 

“But human nature is weak,” says Roslyn; 
“and when one is ill, it is very hard to be patient 
and reasonable, I think.” 

“Very hard, indeed,” says Dr. Chelmson, 
looking at his brother physician with a smile. 
** Dr. Kirke will concede that, I am sure.” 

“ It is necessary,” responds Dr. Kirke, uncom- 
promisingly—ignoring the fact that he is himself 
the most impatient of men when he is ill—*“ and 
such being the case, a man of sense will be rea- 
sonable, whether he is patient or not.” 

“T’m not sure of that,’”’ says Mr. Shelbourne. 
“ There’s as much difference between Philip sick 
and Philip well, as between Philip drunk and 
Philip sober. For instance, I flatter myself that I 
am a mild-mannered man when I am well, and 
not a fool ; but let my familiar demon /¢ lay his 
finger on one of my cheek-bones, and I am as 
irascible as any fool you could find; and as 
intractable to control.” 

“I can certify to the truth of that statement,” 
says Dr. Kirke, dryly; “ but there is some excuse 
for a man’s irascibility, when fic doloureux is 
gnawing his facial nerves. Colonel Duncan will 
have no such pain as that to support—no pain at 
all, to speak of—unless he should bring on fever 
by some inexcusable imprudence. All that he 
has to do for the present is to keep quiet—per- 
fectly quiet.” 

“ Will not he be more likely to satisfy you in 
this respect,” asks Geoffrey, “if he is allowed to 
see Mr. Shelbourne, and say whatever it is that 
he wants to say, than if he is kept from doing so ? 
I should think it might be more injurious to a 
sick person to be thwarted in his humor, than to 
make a temporary exertion in gratifying it.” 

* You are right,” says Dr. Chelmson, decidedly 
—* eh, Kirke ?” : 


(TO BE CONTINUED, ) 
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A JUSTIFIABLE PROPOSAL. 


BY ETHEL TANE, 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Two children in one hamlet born and bred.” 
— Tennyson. 

The scene was an old-fashioned farm-house 
kitchen, with a nicely sanded floor of vivid scar- 
let bricks, and a raftered roof where smoked 
hams, long loops of strung onions, and bunches 
of dried herbs, hung in bounteous confusion, The 
early December twilight of English latitudes was 
fading fast, and Kate Appleby had stirred up the 
huge fire till a warm crimson glow filled the 
whole room, Every piece of tinware sparkled, 
the china shone in its own subdued fashion, and 
the sprigs of berry-holly, dotted about behind 
pictures and sheet almanacs, glistened again. 
Rather an extravagant illumination for kitchen 
work; but one likes to do something extra for 
one’s lover, and Katie’s betrothed was with her 
then, watching the mixing of the Christmas 
pudding. 

The kitchen also contained two other occu- 
pants. A magnificent Irish setter lay stretched 
at ease on the hearth, his nose reposing on his 
fore-paws, and his intelligent dark eyes blinking 
dreamily at the grateful blaze, quite unobservant 
of a very small Maltese kitten, seated squarely on 
a rush-bottomed chair beside him, whose distrust- 
“ful gaze never left the dog’s handsome figure. 

Before the table in the window stood Katie, 
brown-eyed, brown-haired, rosy, and plump. 
Her cuffs were lying on the window-sill beside a 
costly engagement ring—the orthodox pearls and 
diamonds. She wore a snowy bib and apron, 
and the sleeves of her dark blue cashmere dress 
were rolled up above her dimpled elbows. Few 
amateur cooks have ever looked prettier, 

So thought the dog’s master as he sat on one 
end of Katie’s table, just beyond the culinary 
confusion immediately surrounding herself. Cecil 
Meddows had chosen tais perch professedly not 
to further sully the clean bricks, whereon his 
muddy boots and Ponto’s paws had already left 
their traces. His features were of the refined 
Saxon type, his blue eyes were large and merry, 
and his fair hair showed a tinge of pure bright- 
ness. He was broad-shouldered and muscular, 
but the hand with which he kept absently flecking 
a light riding-whip against his bespattered gaiters 
was white as a lady’s. In fact, Cecil Meddows 
was a good specimen of a wholesomely attractive 
class—the English gentleman-farmer of our day. 

Commend me to these men for intelligence, 
refinement, and moderate culture. They are 
raised above the coarseness of their working 
brethren, and are freqaently quite free from the 
affected languor we meet too often in the higher 
“ county set.’ 





“So you never let cook make the Christmas 
pudding ?”’ queried Cecil, a smile lurking about 
his lips. 

“Oh, no, never since I came from school. 
But all the family have to take a hand in the 
mixing,’ added Katie, merrily, as she dusted 
some flour over her currants. 

“ ]’m ready, for one.” 

‘You!’ cried the girl, with a saucy look; 
“ Why, you don’t belong to the family.” 

The glance was innocent but irresistible, and 
Cecil’s arm was round her waist, and he was 
punishing her in lover-like fashion in less time 
than it takes to tell. 

They were very fond of each other, and very 
much at home. 

“* Two children in one hamlet born and bred," 
And soon to be, 

** Two lives knit fast in one with golden ease.” 

“ That is quite enough revenge,”’ remarked the 
girl, presently, with humorous gravity, and Cecil 
went obediently back to his end of the table. 

Bread-crumbs, currants, raisins, citron and 
spices were added to the flour, all in generous 
quantities ; then six well-beaten eggs, then brandy, 
and lastly the milk for mixing—not 4 drop of 
water ever went into Katie’s Christmas puddings. 
And now Cecil must take a lesson in the art of 
mixing. He proved an apt pupil, so Katie sat 
down to rest, 

“ It really needs muscle to do this sort of thing,” 
remarked the young man, as he drove his jong 
wooden spoon into the stubborn mass. And 
Katie answered, with a calmly superior air; 

“It will get easier as you go on,” 

“Is the family expected to consume all this to- 
morrow ?” 

“ No, sir, that paste will make two puddings. 
Most of the first will be eaten to-morrow, and the 
remains sliced and fried for boxing day. The 
other pudding will not make its dédud until Easter 
Sunday. That’s one of my household observ- 
ances.”’ 

“And an excellent idea, too,” said Cecil, 
readily. “What other toothsomie observances 
have you, wee wifie mine ?” 

“ Twelfth cake for Twelfth Night, pancakes 
for Shrove Tuesday, Easter eggs, and a fine goose 
at Michaelmas,” 

* Hot cross buns on Good Friday ?” 

“No,” said Katie, her face sobering ; “ when I 
was very little I used to call Good Friday, ‘ Hot- 
cross-bun-day’ in my heart of hearts; so now I 
don’t like the custom,” 

“ You think those nice currant buns are rather 
too much of a ‘development’ from the meagre 
cake baked in the ashes to which our medieval 
ancestors treated themselves. But you ought to 
leave out the Shrove Tuesday pancakes too,” 

“Ought 1? Why ?” asked Katie, with a rather 
pathetic intonation. 
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“ Because you don’t fast in Lent, and have no 
right to extra good things the day before.” 

“ Well, plum-pudding is consistent at any rate,” 
and she peeped into the crock, putting both little 
hands upon it. 

“That's right,” said Cecil, slipping his disen- 
gaged arm round her waist. “Stay here and 
keep it steady.” 

A few moments of silence. 

“Is Jim really going to London after the 
holidays ?”” young Meddows asked, presently. 

Kate sighed, “I expect so.” 

“ Your father should not let him.” Hé spoke 
so decidedly that her brown eyes widenéd with 
astonishment. 

* Why, Cecil, what de you mean ?” 

The good-hearted fellow blushed, and Katie 
went on, hurriedly: 

“ Of course I know that poor Jim is inclined to 
drink too much; but he does it very seldom.” 

“ Because he is ashamed of doing it where he 
is known, and is thoroughly afraid of his father. 
But I have seen enough of him on the Avondale 
market-days to arrive at a very definite opinion 
about poor Jim. Once away from home, he will 
go straight to the devil—pardon the expression, 
dear, for it is sober truth.” 

“Oh, Cecil !” cried the sister in a snot 
ered voice, making a little instinctive m6vement 
to get away from her lover’s encircling arm, 
which he, full of his subject, hardly felt. 

“ Of course you are surprised, but what do girls 
generally know about their brothers’ habits? I’ve 
kept Jim from making a brute of himself at 
Avondale time and again. Then, his head is so 
weak, a very little upsets him; and it’s weak in 
another way, too; he is what the people about 
here call ‘ easy led ’—any one can twist him round 
their finger. No, he ought to be kept at home 
until a wife can be found for him—some manag- 


ing, capable woman, who will stand no nonsense. 


He’s just the sort of man to be happy with a 
strong-minded wife, kind but firm—” 

Unconsciously, Cecil was allowing the con- 
tempt, which he really felt for his future brother- 
in-law, to come out in phrase and accent. With 
a man’s obtuseness, he did not notice the effect 
he was producing upon Kate, till she suddenly 
burst away from him, with flaming cheeks and 
flashing eyes. 

“ Don’t say another word,” she panted. “No 
one shall talk to me about my darling old Jim in 
that heartless way. If all this is true, what be- 
comes of his prospects? He can’t be a farmer; 
he hates the life. Law is what he likes, and 
there is no opening for that in Avondale. How 
can we keep him at home when these bad seasons 
have made papa so poor? As for marriage” 
with a contemptuous emphasis on the word—“ he 
won't have the means to wartant ¢haé for years 
and years.” 





“ Rich wife,” interpolated Cecil. 

Kate seemed actually to grow taller at the sug- 
gestion. 

“ No, Mr. Meddows; that is #e¢ my brother's 
nature. Spare him your contempt on that head, 
at least.” 

It is sometimes a misfortune for lovers to be 
very much at home with each other. This pair 
had had their little fights in days long ago, as 
they toddled together up the hilly village street 
from Miss Ayton’s select school. Cecil, at pres- 
ent, felt more injared than concerned, and a 
little bewildered—a not uncommon state of the 
male mind after an unexpected feminine attack. 

“ Well, Katie, you may think I talk like a fool, 
but Jim will be a mere sot if left to himself. It’s 
no use quarrelling with me about it. I spoke for 
the best.” 

“ But how did you speak ?—so sneeringly,” 
said the girl, trembling. Then she broke down, 
and began to sob. 

Vexation and love struggled in her compan- 
ion’s breast. For one instant the former tri- 
umphed, and he turned sulkily away. That 
momentary hesitation changed the future of two 
lives. The door opened; a slender, dark young 
man entered the kitchen,and Katie threw herself 
impetuously into his arms. 

“« My dear, darling old Jim !” 

James Appleby was short as well as slender. 
Regular features, large pensive brown eyes, a 
low, square forehead, and waving dark hair of 
silky fineness, produced a poetic emsemble, In- 
deed, “ poor Jim” was a poet in a small way; he 
wrote charming vers de société for the Tory 
county paper. The ruddy young farmers, his 
neighbors, did not like him—not, I hasten to ex- 
plain, on account of the little weakness which 
formed the theme of the foregoing conversation, 
but because they thought him womanish. Cer- 
tainly he excelled in no one field sport, and dis- 
played nothing of that reckless hardihood on 
slight occasions—the bubbling over of super- 
abundant physical courage—which is very attrac- 
tive, though not always commendable. 

“ What is the matter, Cecil?” asked the sub- 
ject of these remarks, an angry gleam in his eyes. 
* What has gone wrong?” 

“ Never mind him,” sobbed the girl. “I 
love you.” And she wrapped her arms round 
him in a way that was unconsciously maternal and 
protecting. 

Had Cecil Meddows been witnessing this 
scene on the stage, he would have comprehended 
the womanly loyalty which underlay his be- 
trothed’s unprovoked attack on himself. As 
things were, he merely felt intensely annoyed, and 
hastily caught up his hat. 

“I seem to be de trop here,” he said, bitterly. 
“Come, Ponto, old boy. Good-night. Merry 
Christmas to all the family,” 
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CHAPTER II. 


“ Here’s a letter from yond poor girl.” 
—Shakspere. 

Though second thoughts are best, they are also 
apt to be unpleasant; and Cecil Meddows, re- 
viewing last night’s quarrel while he ate his 
Christmas breakfast, was not to be envied. His 
sister Sarah, who kept house for him, had gone 
off to the curate’s “ early celebration.” 

Breakfast over, he lounged to the window, just 
in time to see Miss Meddows open the garden 
gate. She came tripping daintily up the snowy 
gravel walk, smiling significantly at him, and 
waving a small white envelope. 

This young person is very pretty ; her fair face 
being a softened and sprightly likeness of Cecil’s. 
She has a thoroughly satisfactory figure, supple 
and rounded. She is not the sort of woman to 
shrivel up in middle life. Velvets, satins, and 
rich furs might be wisely lavished on her at any 
age, and she would be always introduced as 
“ my wife,” with a little thrill of pride. She is 
decided in all her ways, heartily affectionate, yet 
not what is called sentimental. 

* Don't you want it very much ?” she cried, 
saucily, as she passed the widow. So Cecil 
knew who had penned the little di/de¢ before his 
sister gave it to him, with the remark that Katie 
had slipped it imto her hand as she passed the 
Applebys’ pew. 

Ponto walked solemnly in behind his mis- 
tress, and when, after removing her wrappings, 
she drew a hassock in front of the fire, she found 
him established snugly, his fore paws resting on 
the fender and himself looking taller than life. 

Cecil read the letter in silence and with a 
gathering frown, Then he walked slowly to the 
fireside, and flung himself into an easy chair. 
* See here, Sallie,” he began abruptly. “I sup- 
pose she said nothing ?” 

“ No,” replied his sister, smiling roguishly up 
at him over Ponto’s head. “ But I saw there 
was something wrong. Have you two quar- 
relled 2” . 

“ Quarrelled! The whole thing is ridiculous, 
and I want you to attend to me seriously.” And 
he told her the story, concluding— 

“ So who should come in that moment but the 
young gentleman himself.” 

“ James ?”’ said the girl, quickly. 
hear his name mentioned ?”’ 

“ No, it seems not. Now listen.” 

“ Dear Cecil :—-I am very sorry we quarrelled 
last night, and yet I am glad too, for dear Jim’s 
sake; but please don’t be angry with me when 
you read the reason. I feel quite sure that if he 
could have me with him in London, none of 
what you fear would happen. Dearest Cecil; 
let us both make a little sacrifice. Jim thinks we 
have quarreled quite seriously, but he does not 
know why. Suppose we pretend to break off the 


“ He didn’t 





engagement. Then I shall have a good excuse 
to ask mama to let me go with Jim for change 
of season, and neither he nor any one will guess 
the real reason. Afier all, the delay to us is a 
very small price for the salvation of that poor 
darling’s whole life. ido hope you will agree. 
Please write to me to-day. 
“Your loving Karte.” 

“ Now, Sallie, what do you think of that? 
Does it read like a sensible letter, or like an ex- 
tract from a third-rate aovel ?” 

His sister sat silent, looking into the fire. Her 
chin was thrown a little back, and her lips were 
set ° 
“Sallie!” repeated the young man, impa- 
tiently. 

’ “1’m thinking,” she answered, not turning her 
head, 

“I know what I think—that it looks as if she 
cares a good deal more for that milk-sop than 
she does for me. She is quite willing to parade 
me before the parish in either a contemptible or 
brutal character—either as jilted or jilt—merely 
to furnish an excuse for devoting herself to him. 
By Jove, it’s not the treatment one expects from a 
promised wife: it’s really not a justifiable pro- 
posal from her.” 

He @ipped suddenly. Sarah was contem- 
plati im .with a quizzically good-natured ex- 
pression, 

“Cecil; don’t be foolish. You fall in love 
with the most romantic, self-sacrificing girl in the 
neighborhood, and then are astonished and vexed 
when she acts out her character. Look at this 
note of hers; is that trembling hand like Katie’s 
usual neat pretty writing? I only wish you had 
seen her utterly miserable little face in church 
this morning. The dear child’s imagination is 
idyllic, not dramatic; and she has forgotten to 
think how her plan will look to outsiders—she 
only feels that James must be saved if possible.” 

Cecil’s vanity was. gratified by this picture. 
“Jim is not worth so much feeling,” he said, 
“ Well, Sallie, what shall I do? I mean, how 
can I refuse to agree im the pleasantest way ?” 
you know. 

“I don’t know yet. Let me put on my think- 
ing cap while you smoke a cigar.” 

So the young man departed; and his sister 
plunged again into meditation. 


CHAPTER III, 


Silence in love betrays more woe 
Than words, though ne’er so witty ; 


A that is dumb, you know, 
Seay challenge double pity. 
—SirW. Raleigh. 


James discreetly refrained from mentioning the 
lovers’ quarrel he had interrupted to any others 
of the family ; so when the Applebys and Med- 
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dows came out of church after the eleven o’clock 
service, they joined forces as a matter of course. 
Equally as a matter of course, Cecil soon fell be- 
hind with Katie. 

He agreed to meet her wishes; only he refused 
to have the Christmas holidays spoilt. 

“Wait till the Twelfth Night, Katie, and 
then you may send me to the right-about,” he 
said—rather more cheerfully than the little 
maiden relished. 

Sarah had advised him to be thus amiable, 
promising in return to persuade Katie out of her 
romantic notion before the holidays were over, 
The girls were fast friends ; Cecil always felt un- 
bounded faith in his sister’s tact and judgment ; so 
he trustingly consented, 

The days went by; each evening bringing its 
gay party, some given by friends in the village, 
others at lonely dairy farms among the distant 
meadows, No party was considered complete 
without Cecil and his sister. Though the former 
was pledged to throw himself away on Katie 
Appleby, a daughter of the poorest “ gentleman 
farmer ”’ in the parish, he remained a most agree- 
able young fellow; while Sarah, rich, pretty, and 
so far not to be won, was a coveted prize, 

During the week, Cecil, several times asked 
his ally if she had forgotten her promise. She 
would blush and smile brilliantly, merely telling 
him to be patient. At last came New Year’s 
Eve, which was to be celebrated by a dance at 
the Applebys; a festive farewell to 1879 and 
welcome to 1880. 

Carefully, daintily, with a certain tender tri- 
umph, Sarah prepared for this party. Ever since 
Christmas morning, her heart had been full of a 
sweet purpose, and to-night would see its fulfill- 
ment. 

** You look like a bride, Sallie,’’ exclaimed her 
brother, when she joined him in a white tarlatan 
dress and gold ornaments, which matched her 
glittering braids. There were but two sombre 
bits of color ip the whole costume, a wreath of 
dusky ivy leaves trimmed with rich purple Rus- 
sian violets, and a similar cluster at her bosom, 

One reason why holiday gatherings are espe- 
cially enjoyed by country people, is that the 
masculine element, usually so scanty, is then 
more fully supplied. It was to-night. 

The rectory party included three sons home 
from Winchester; the senior village doctor’s 
daughters came with their trother, and the young 
surgeon brought a medical chum, who had run 
down to spend Christmas with him, and who 
proved. himself a better dancer than even James 
Appleby. But Jim was the best-looking man 
in the room of his own style; and Katie’s eyes 
often followed him with sisterly pride, . The poor 
little thing felt very dull. She wondered at her 
lover’s air of unclouded enjoyment, Could their 
coming estrangement be no pain to him? 





Miss Meddows was the belle of the evening, 
and quite beset by would-be partners, James 
Appleby, like the perfect host he was, devoted 
himself to less popular young ladies ; and it was 
nearly supper time when he came to ask her for 
a dance, 

She locked up with a very sunny glance. 
“ Suppose I give you the one just after supper, 
the first dance of the New Year ?” 

*« That is a charming fancy,” he said, and then 
left her, almost abruptly. 

The sweet New Year chimes were ringing out 
from the church steeple when the first quadrille 
after supper was being formed; and the bound- 
ary line between old and new had been passed 
before the “ grand chain ”’ was finished. 

“We have danced into 1880,’’ said Sarah, 
thoughtfully. “ How sweet the dear old bells 
sound, Let us go to the library, James; I want 
to hear them more clearly.” 

The library was unlit save by a dying fire. 
James stirred the embers, and little flames began 
toleapamongthem. Sarah stood at the wiadow, 
listening to the chimes. 

The young man presently followed her, and 
began, in a very musical voice: 

“‘ Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 
The year is dying in the night: 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die, 

** Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
The year is going—let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true.” 

“ Ring in the true,” she repeated, softly ; and 
then a little quiver in her voice, “I wish they 
would ring in the true for us, James.” 

“You wish— what?” said Jim, with the 
marked emphasis of extreme surprise. 

Sarah glanced at him standing there, good- 
looking and bewildered, and a sparkle of fun 
flashed in her bright eyes. She had been blush- 
ing, but now she began to laugh; she turned 
away, hiding her face playfully. 

“ Oh, Jim! I wish you had a little more con- 
ceit, or not so much pride, and then you would 
not force me to avail myself of—of—leap year! 
There now, perhaps you are shocked.” 

He caught her in his arms, “ My beautiful, 
generous darling! This is too good to be true.” 
~~ 6 * o7 + 7. oe 

Half an hour later Katie went into the library. 
Her depression was approaching the crying 
point, and she wanted a few minutes quiet. She 
soon rejoined the dancers, looking so radiantly 
happy that Cecil noticed it, and hoped that Sarah 
had performed her promise. 

Sa one * + * * * 

In the early New Year there was a double 
wedding. Mr. and Mrs, James Appleby are 
settled in a very pleasant little house at South 
Kensington, that attractive region of the British 
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Babylon. The former pursues his legal studies 
very diligently, and both of them are quite inter- 
ested in the temperance cause. 

Was Sallie’s line of action very unmaidenly ? 
Suppose that James loved her, and that she knew 
it; suppose she also knew that, being both poor 
and proud, he would go away without speaking, 
when probably Cecil’s predictions would be ful- 
filled—for her love did not blind her to their 
well-grounded character? I imagine the case 
stands thus, and I ask with confidence—was it, or 
was it not, a justifiable proposal ? 





THE BLIND PAUPER. 


BY HOLLIS FREEMAN. 

There in the slanting yellow sun, 

That gleameth down from bluest skies, 
The pauper by the sick ward's door, 

Sits with his sightless eyes. 
Before him lie the free, glad woods, 

And in Spring's ever-varied green, 
With sunshine gilding oak and elm, 

And feathery fern between. 


The summer wind comes murmuring soft 
Through waving boughs and leafy screen, 
Wild lilies shake their sweet, white bells 
In many a nook unseen. 
Blue hyacinths as a carpet lie 
Beneath the wandering feet that pass 
Uprising like a colored mist 
Amid the tangled grass. 


The blackbird pours his joyous lay, 
The cuckoo's welcome note is heard, 
And dim through many a weary heart 
Soft memories are stirred, 
Echoes of far back blooming Springs, 
When life had light and laughing tread, 
Ere Autumn rain had marred the flowers, 
And youth and hope lay dead, 


Yet there the blind old pauper sits, 
Within the dreary workhouse gate ; 
Oh, what a struggling thing is life 
With poverty for mate! 
Oh, what a shadow'd mist must fall, 
What gloom and darkness come between 
The mind, when Nature's sun-lit face 
Is never felt nor seen ! 


What does he think as he sits there ? 
Do floating fancies come and go? 

Does e’er the warmth of the golden sun 
Light up the long ago? 

Or have brain and heart alike grown numb'd 
With frost of age and chill of pain, 

Till ne'er the dreams of the vanished past 
Or its shadows come again. 

Who knows had he songs that were lacking words ? 
Music, alas! but no skill to play ? 

Does he joy in the thought that soon must set 
The sun on this laughing day? 

Does he see afar with his sightless eyes, 
A land where falleth no shade of night, 

Where sorrows and gloom that puzzle now 
Are chased by eternal light? 





A SUMMER’S ROMANCE, 
NEwport, July 1. 

“ My Dear Marjorie:—We three, Peterkin, 
you and I, must keep together, mustn’t we ? even 
if our houses in town are all shut up, and we 
with our trunks, are scattered about—I at New- 
port, you at Saratoga, and Peterkin in Conway, I 
suppose, by this time. 

“ Poor little Ruth Tompkins is down Zast— 
(sounds common, doesn’t it?) She has got some 
relations down there that she doesn’t know much 
about, but it makes it convenient to have them in 
the summer, because they have quite a beautiful 
place in spite of their name—Jones (common 
enough, isn’t it?) and the Tompkinses are not 
very well off, you know. I shan’t write to Ruth, 
because there can’t be anything very interesting 
going on in Maine for her to tell me, and I want 
to write to you and Peterkin. We will send each 
other each other’s letters, won’t we? And now 
for my letter. 

“TI havn’t had time to be a belle yet, but I 
think very likely I shall be before the season is 
over, as father expects me to be; for he thinks I 
am a great deal more attractive than I really am, 
and is so proud of me that he expects everybody 
else will be. Mother laughs at the idea of my 
being a belle; but.I know mother dear, and am 
sure that she really expects it in her heart as well 
as father. 

“ You know I always tell you everything; and 
now I must tell you something else that is very 
exciting, and well worth telling. 

“You remember my very prettiest new white 
dress, with the half-short sleeves, and the very 
peculiar shade of white ribbon made up into such 
exquisite bows, with a little pink clover blossom 
peeping out here and there. It was so pretty, 
wasn’t it? 

“ Well, if you will believe it, that dress can’t be 
found high nor low! Mother and Jane and I 
are all sure that we brought it, because when we 
unpacked, mother said, ‘ You must acknowledge, 
my dear Josie, that I was right about this dress— 
it is so very suitable and stylish, without the 
trimming you wanted added to it.’ And I said 
that it was uncommonly pretty, I must confess, 
and it looked real sweet-sixteenth, and I was 
satisfied with anything that looked like myself. 
(I wish I could never be anything but sweet-six- 
teen—it’s just like spring I like so much—I hate 
autumn.) 

“Well, the dress was put in the closet on a 
high broad shelf to keep it by itself, for fear of 
its being mussed (I don’t know if you can find 
that word in the dictionary or not, but it doesn’t 
matter as long as it just the word I want) but if 
you will believe it, that dress has not been seen 
since! I wanted to wear it one evening after 
hearing a dear old lady I have met here say that 
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nothing was so becoming to a sweet-faced girl as 
simple white, and I know she was thinking I had 
a sweet face, for she looked at me as if she 
thought so, and I am sure she didn’t like the fine, 
fussy dress I had on at the time. 

“TI am so fond of the dear old lady (she has 
the loveliest white hair and ‘friendly eyes) and so 
I thought I would wear my pretty white dress to 
see if it would please her. But it was gone! 

“ We didn’t know what to ‘do about it, because 
the only one who would know where it had been 
put is such a*good, ladylike creature that we 
couldn’t possibly suspect her; and we couldn’t 
talk about it with any one in the house, for fear 
of exciting some suspicion’ against her, and the 
dress wasn't worth that, when we know Jane to 
be as honest as the sun (I wonder why this is 
always said ? as if the sun was particularly honest). 

“We are uwfully puzzled about it, but really 
can’t do anything on account of Jane, who seems 
to me to be worrying over it, as if some blame 
might fall upon her. But mother and I take 
great pains to talk before her just as if it was a 
great mystery that wo one could solve. Jane is 
almost as great a mystery herself. She has a 
really intellectual face, and the quietest, most 
graceful manners. She looks as much like a réal 
lady as mother does, even in her great deal 
plainer clothes. (I’ve made up my mind that 
fine clothes do not hide people ‘who are really 
common, and that real people shine through 
cheap things.) 

* But I must close now, as father is ready to 
take us out driving. 

“ Good-bye, darling; I love you ever so much. 

“ Jost.” 

Jane sat listless at her sewing. The graceful 
figure of the lady’s-maid drooped like a lily at too 
much heat scorching its life-blood., There was, 
indeed, a great fire coursing through the poor 
girl’s veins, It was an anger so deep and terri- 
ble that it seemed unnatural that there should be 
no sign of it upon her face, If her eyes had not 
been bent upon her work, there might have been 
some evidence in them of the feeling within. 
But still. that might have been of passion, rather 
than of sorrowful tears. Oh, how she was hating 
some one! Knowing it was wrong—even a 
deadly sin—but so uncontrollable that all Chris- 
tian precepts seemed to be wiped out from her 
memory. She could not forgive the evidence of 
the meanest, the most despicable of weaknesses in 
a woman’s soul. It was a woman she hated, a 
young and pretty woman, and, in spite of every- 
thing rebellious, angry in her heart, still very 
dear to Jane. 

The poor, disconsolate, and lonely lady’s-maid! 
Piteous even to herself in her constant cry “I 
hate her, I hate her!” And seeing always before 
her, in tormenting contrast to her disgust, a sweet, 
childish face she could take to her bosom and 





cry over, even while the cry was the same, “I 
hate her! I hate her!” It was not really the 
woman she hated after all, but the sin—the 
shameful sin. Then she was called to arrange 
her mistress’s hair, and choking down the strug- 
gle going on within her, she quietly arose and 
appeared before Mrs. Sutherland, with the quiet 
expression upon her face which concealed all 
that Jane was suffering. 

And so we all live two lives—one of the real, 
and the other of the apparent ‘self. We have a 
side which is genuine, turned toward the All- 
seeing Eye; and we have a side which is some- 
times unconsciously false, turned toward the gaze 
of the world. Not one human being is wise 
enough to read the book of the inner life written 
daily by the experience of the friend walking by 
his side. And it is well that this Book of Life 
has “seven seals” to keep it secret from prying 
eyes. We are alone there, with our Lord. 

It would be amusing, if not so serious a matter, 
to watch worldly people closely, and see how far 
from the truth they judge even of that which is 
turned toward them, and sometimes is quite 
transparent to a finer perception. It depends a 
good deal, after all, upon the character of the 
looker-on, how fine or how imperfect other char- 
acters appear. Mrs. Sutherland was quite a wise, 
good woman, but she made a mistake in her 
judgment when she saw in the glass the reflec- 
tion of that quiet face, and said to herself, “If 
everyone had such a peaceful expression as Jane, © 
the humble girl Who lives apparently without 
care or trouble, how lovely would all the women 
be who fill the parlors of this grand hotel.” She 
marvelously failed in her judgment, with the rest 
of us. 

As the girl went back to her sewing after assist- 
ing her mistress to dress, the same quiet expres- 
sion remained, while the lady went down to min- 
gle with the crowd which did not hate meanness, 
and the most despicable of womanly weaknesses, 
and therefore could not realize the grandeur of 
the storm, which could be known only to such a 
hater as the lady’s maid, sitting closely at her 
work, 

The gay ladies might know something of sum- 
mer showers, some sharp lightning and some 
heavy thunder, perhaps, but Jane’s horror of evil 
brought to her sensitive soul a tempest that 
threatened to overwhelm her little universe. 

“SARATOGA, July 5. 

“ My Dear Fosie :—I sent your letter to Peter- 
kin (I can’t think of the gay little thing by any 
other ‘name, and yet I don’t see why we always 
thought of calling her so, and all think it so 
much more suitable than Mary. But ‘ Mary’ 
seems a holy name to me, does it to you?) And 
now I sit down to write you about my experience 
in this gay place. 

“ There are a great many people here for their 
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health who don’t look sick; as the waters here 
are a very fashionable medicine, I suppose it is 
necessary to be fashionably sick, 

“It is very curious to see how much some of 
the invalids dress, 

“The best thing here (to me) is the music. 
We had a lovely concert the other evening, and 
when ‘ Yankee Doodle’ was played we had red» 
white and blue lights to accompany it, and there 
was such applause. I felt more like crying. to 
myself than making a noise, for somehow any- 
thing like that and the flag just makes me want 
to be better than I am—it is so beautiful to have 
a country—don’t you feel so? It seems to take 
right hold of my heart when I see a war-flag all 
in tatters, and imagine the bravery of carrying it, 
and of defending it. I am a dreadful coward, 
but I do believe I would carry a flag straight 
through the enemy’s ranks—but oh! Josie, Il am 
afraid after all that I should be able to do it bet- 
ter if it were a flying enemy, for I am such a 
coward that it is so much easier to write about a 
thing than to do it. But really, Josie, it seems to 
me that I wouldn’t marry a man who hadn’t a 
soul full of the patriotism. 

“It is really very singular that you have ‘a 
dear old lady’ in Newport, and I have ‘a dear 
old gentleman’ in Saratoga, and my dear old 
gentleman has white hair too, and the most 
‘friendly eyes.’ He is just as good to me as he 
can be, and now I have a regular time for read- 
ing to him under a great tree near the house. 

“ It is a lovely place; and he has a great chair 
taken out to him every morning, and I sit on a 
pretty seat he had made for me—I read until we 
are both tired, and then he hands out delicious 
bon-bons, and there we sit and chat over them 
fora time longer, I am getting to love him al- 
most as much as dear Uncle John, (and you 
know how fond I am of him), He never says 
silly things to me, and yet makes me feel as if I 
was a sunshiny comfort to him (as I heard him 
say some one else was to a friend of his). 

“ He is an old friend of papa’s, and has seen a 
great deal of trouble, which has left him all alone 
jn the world. He has crowds of relations, to be 
sure, who try to have him keep near them, on 
account of his will. Papa said the other day 
(not as a joke, for papa never jokes, you know, 
he’s always dreadful serious), ‘ Mr. Leslie seems 
to have a relation to every dollar he owns, I 
wonder the man is not half crazy with the extent 
of his family tree,’ ' 

* The way I came to know this dear old gen- 
tleman was that he heard me reading on the 
piazza one day, and he asked permission to sit 
with us and listen. And he seemed to enjoy it 
so much, that after this we made a regular read- 
ing-time for him, and mamma comes when she 
feels like it. 

“His dear old eyes are rather poor, and he 





just lies off in his big chair, and is so fine-look- 
looking that he makes a very nice picture all by 
himself. I heard some one who went by say to 
his companion, in almost too loud a tone, ‘ Isn’t 
that a pretty scene, Tom? That splendid old 
gentieman, and that—’ but it’s no matter what he 
said about me—I should have liked it better if he 
hadn’t meant I should hear it. Mr. Leslie was 
delighted, and said in his kind, earnest way, ‘ My 
dear little girl, it #s a lovely scene, and you 
needn’t seem so disturbed at the pretty figure you 
make in it. I don’t feel at all troubled at the 
splendid old gentleman, and why should you 
frown, my dear, upon your passing admirer, or 
coloring the picture with your bright youth and 
grace. Some have thought that you were my 
grand-child, my dear, because I am so fond of 
you—but I only had one child, and he went 
away from me long ago, my dear, long ago, and 
was lost to me in this wide world, Perhaps in a 
better country I may find him again, for I do not 
believe now he was an evil lad, only too careless 
and independent to submit to good healthful laws 
—he wanted to be free of everything and every- 
body but himself. And he was not the wisest 
person to be dependent upon, 

“* But wherever he is, 1 believe he is wiser 
now; and he never can be separated, from his 
loving father for all eternity—oh no! I shall see 
him again, I am sure, and we shall live together, 
because we shall alike love good better than 
evil.’ 

“ He said it all so slowly, and,with such sol- 
emn earnestness, that I remember almost every 
word, and wrote the sentences dowa when I got 
back to the house, because I was so impressed by 
them. 

“Papa says that Mr. Leslie never talks of his son 
to any one, and it was very remarkable that he 
should speak of him to me. But I think he was 
very glad that he did, because I couldn’t help 
putting my two hands in his, and saying: “I 
am very young, and know but very little, but I 
am quite sure that your son must come to good- 
ness and you some day,” 

“ He answered with tears in his eyes. 
me, my dear.’ 

“And I kissed him. And as I left him to go 
into the house, I saw a sweet smile about his 
mouth; and I am sure that it blessed me as I 
went out of his sight. 

“But I must close now, my dear Josie, as dinner 
is about to be served. 

“Hoping that the mystery of your dress will be 
cleared up very soon, 

“ T am yours as ever, 
“MARJORIE BLAKE.” 

Alone, in his apartment, Mr. Leslie thought 
over, with a tenderness equal to that of the girl’s 
own father, the wonderfully developed character 
and loveliness of his young favorite. The tones 
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of her voice still lingered in his ears; and the 
tare sympathy she had so delicately displayed, 
made her dearer than ever to his lonely heart. 
“I wonder less than ever that I am so fond of 
the child,” he repeated to himself over and over 
again. ‘Was there ever a greater promise of a 
pure and beautiful womanhood? How she 
shines in the crowd of gay young ladies around 
her! Yes, shines, without a ray of what is called 
shining about her dress or manners. I cannot 
compare her with anything or anybody, for I am 
tired of all comparisons possible to be used with 
regard to her. She is Aersedf, and that is enough 
for me, and for some younger men, too, I sur- 
mise from what I see, although she does not seem 
to realize her power over them. 

“How quickly she will leave her followers if I 
seem to need her! Bless her; that she should 
love to make the dreary life of an old man happy 
by the gift of her companionship! 

“Tam glad she does not know how rich I am, 
although I cannot think it would make any real 
difference between us. She has such a regard 
for money, that she seems to have undue respect 
for the man who has it; and if she knew about 
my millions, she might not be so free with me. 

“ Her father said that she wondered the other 
day what a tenth of my income would amount to 
— if it would be a thousand dollars!: It seems 
she believes in the old tithing system, and thinks 
only of a man’s means by the tenth he can give 
in charity. And so the more income the more 
he can give, and the greater respect for the man 
who can give it. When she is twenty years old, 
I mean to settle some thousands upon that girl, 
and see if she will carry out her principles—it 
will be an easy way for me to be charitable, be- 
sides, Young men set their hearts upon'women, 
and say that if they should prove unworthy, etc., 
that they would never believe in the sex again. 
But here am I, an old man, who, without the 
poetry or enthusiasm of youth, is putting his trust 
m a young and inexperienced girl, declaring that 
if she should prove to be anything but that she 
promises to be, there would be a loss again of 
hope in anything as when that poor dear boy 
went his own way.” 

“ Conway, July 8. 

“ My Dear Old Marj :—We've been having 
the loveliest time! Up the mountain and down 
the mountain ; a dinner here and a supper there ; 
stared at by passing people at one hotel, and 
then by croquet people at another. 

“Oh, how I should like it, if I could always 
be having such a variety! That must be the 
trouble of getting married, I should think—-never 
having any change. I should about die to sit 
down in the house forever, with my husband, 
and the same things to do day after day, and 
year after year. I could get along with my hus- 
band, if he would only take me about, and not 





keep me pent up in one place all the time. We 
have settled down in Conway, now, and I know 
I shall be homesick very soon. 

“ The fact is, Josie, that the moment we settle 
down anywhere, I begin to think that New York 
is a great deal pleasanter, even in summer. It is 
always very cool on the shady side of the street, 
and there is always a great variety there. I don’t 
think drinking the water of the springs, or sitting 
down in the pure air of the mountains, that peo- 
ple think of enjoying every season, is half as in- 
teresting as going down to May’s, where there is 
such an endless amount of things to be seen, 
and always tempting, because they are so cheap. 

* And, besides this, I really don’t like this eat- 
ing at big tables, with the servants tramping 
around, and strangers watching what you order, 
or examining what you have on. 

“I tell mother that our own little cozy table at 
home, with just enough things on it to eat, and so 
we can have something different every day, is a 
great deal pleasanter to me than all this flourish 
and bills of fare. 

“ And besides, you always have to look neat 
here. I am so bothered about my hair—now, when 
I am’ in New York, I put on my hat and travel 
down town to stay as long as I please ; and when 
I come home, I give my hair a little smoothing 
down, and nobody stares at it if it isn’t just 
right. 

“ There is one thing here in which we are all 
very much interested, and that is a little child-of- 
a-bride who bas a poor artist for a husband. 
They have one of the smallest rooms in the house, 
close to the roof, but they seem to live on noth- 
ing but poetry. They start off together early in 
the morning, and are gone nearly all day. I 
suppose they must take something to eat with 
them, for nature can’t feed them as it feeds the 
cows. 

“ We came across them the other day in a very 
lovely place, she fast asleep upon a shawl under 
a tree, and he sketching away very industriously. 
He looked very contented at this way of doing 
all the work of the family, while the wife took 
things easy. She really looks as if she could do 
nothing to help. He waits upon her and cares 
for her as if she was really the child she seems to 
be. I believe she is really almost twenty years 
old, but such a child in looks and manners, 

“But now comes the strangest thing! He 
brovght her into the parlor the other evening 
with the very plain purpose of showing off her 
curious beauty, She is so different from any one 
I ever saw—so very sweet and bright—yet saying 
and doing things that only an innocent child 
would think of. She doesn’t seem to think that 
anything is wrong, or impolite, that there really 
is no harm in. She actually kissed her husband 
the other day before a dozen people, because he 
said something that pleased her, as was very evi- 
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dent. Only think of being as natural as that 
before twelve people! 

“ But I am coming to the real point. We all 
could see that she was dressed in her wedding 
dress; for she had a little bunch of wax orange- 
blossoms in her hair, and another at her breast, 
and her white kid gloves (we had a hop that 
night) were just a Ze soiled, as if they had been 
worn before. And now be deeply interested’! 
The wedding-dress was such a twin to Josie’s lest 
white muslin that you couldn’t tell them apest! 
I was with you, you know, when we called to 
see Josie just before she left New York, and we 
liked the dress so much as Josie was folding it to 
put in the trunk. 

“ I don’t see how she could have had her dress 
made by Madame. Harteur, for she asks such 
prices, and no one else makes the kind of bows 
she does. I don't like to say anything to Josie 
about it, and I haven’t mentioned it to any one 
but you. What can it mean? How cen we 
suspect anything ? 


“ But, good-bye now. I mean to get back to 


dear, lively New York as soon as I can. 
“ L adore you, 
* PETERKIN, #¢¢e MARY INGERSOLL,” 
Good, strong, intelligent Geoffrey Hughes sat 
daily at his easel, earning his bread and butter by 
the kind aid of nature, besides satisfying his. own 
hunger and thirst for the poetry it furnished. 


His one weakness, if so it might be called, was 
his loving satisfaction in the possession of the 
child-like wife, who, as Peterkin had written of 
her, “ looked as.if she could do nothing to help,” 

He had always loved children dearly, and all 
his affection was now centered upon his one pet 
darling. What did he want of a full-grown 
housekeeper, when he had no house to be master 
of? And what did he want of a learned lady for 
a wife, when he didn’t care for society, and_they 
two could talk together in their one languege 
more satisfactorily than in anything foreign. His 
white clover-blossom, lying there upon the grass, 
was just such as she should be, all, fairness and 
sweetness; as natural as the title he had given 
her, and with no more aspiration to be higher or 
grander than the flower of the field. 

All the mistakes that she ever made were from 
childish ignorance—and was not this better, oh! 
so much better, than the evil sayings and doings 
of some of the so-called high-toned and highly 
cultured? The Sorosis circles ought to hear his 
Bessie talk te the birds in their own sweet’ tones, 
and know what she knew of the secret stories of 
heavenand earth. She had teld him—a Harvard 
graduate—things of which he had not dreamed. 
They might have been of her own innocent 
dreaming, but they were full of nature’s voices 
and smiles, and might be..true, They were to 
her. Bessie had been reading “Sir Gibbie”’ 
aloud to her husband, stumbling over the Scotch 





in placid unconcern about her listener’s under 
standing of what she read; and finally had, like 
a wearied child, shut the book, and without a 
word of apology (so useless, when Geoffrey always 
wanted her to do just as she pleased) turned her 
sweet face to the grass, and on that pillow, 
warmed by the sun, had gone quietly to sleep. 

Geoffrey was content to go on with his work, 
watching from time to time for the awakening 
smile which was as guileless and sweet to him as 
a baby’s awakening smile to a mother’s eyes, 

“ Newport, July 20. 

“My Dear Marjorie:—I am glad that you 
thought it best to let me see Petetkin’s letter 
about my dress—I know it’s mine—but I can’t 
find out if Jane knows anything about it or not. 
I read the letter aloud to mother right before her, 
and tried to see how she looked, without looking 
at her so that she should not think I was watch- 
ing her. I noticed that her eyes were very bright, 
and her face just a /¢t/e changed by the move- 
ment of her mouth, which looked to me as if it 
muttered something behind, but wouldn’t let it out. 
I may have fancied every bit of it, though, 

“I do wish I could find out about the dress, for 
I want it, and it looks as if the season would be 
over before I can show it. Isn't it a mystery ? 
But I like mysteries, and wish we had more of 
them to keep us excited. 

“I have written to Peterkin to manage to say 
something suddenly when that wicked creature is 
near, about ‘a strange affair of a friend of mine,’ 
and see if she starts suddenly ; that will be a sign 
of guilt, you know, 

“In a great hurry, but awfully affectionately, 

“ JosIE.” 
“ Conway, July 27. 

“My Dear Fosie -—I did as youasked me, with 
my usual wonderful tact, but there was no result, 
Mrs. Hughes was standing by me on one side, 
and Kate Beecher on the other, I said suddenly 
to Kate (as you requested) ‘A very queer thing 
happened toa friend of mine in Newport; she 
had a lovely white muslin dress, and it has disap- 
peared ; it cannot be found anywhere,’ ‘It can- 
not be found?’ Mrs. Hughes said, without the 
least bit of a start, but with quite an earnest 
expression in her large, soft eyes. I couldn't 
discover a sign of guilt about her. She repeated 
the words, ‘it cannot be found?’ as if it were a 
very strange thing, but there wasn’t the least sign 
of being conscience-stricken in the tone of her 
voice, or in her earnest look, 

“JT am off fora horse-back-ride, so good-bye, 
dear. PETERKIN.” 

There was a sensation among the Sutherlands 
at Newport. A telegram had been received en- 
gaging rooms, if possible, in the same hotel. A 
family had just left; so, fortunately, there was 
room. They were to be expected to-morrow, 
Marjorie, “ dear old gentleman,” and all. 
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Josie was delighted, but Marjorie’s dear old 
gentleman could never equal “her own dear old 
lady—mnever / 

There could be no comparison between them, 
as Josie soon learned; the dear old gentleman 
was devoted to Marjorie, and did not seem to be 
very much impressed with Josie, so he could not 
be distinguished from other people in her eyes; 
whereas, the dear old lady liked Josie for some 
very excellent qualities she had yet in embryo, 
and, without being devoted to her, gained her 
good-will and confidence, as she did very gener- 
ally, because she loved humanity, and wanted to 
help it up toward the Divine. 

But what an interesting fact that the two dear 
old people had been friends for dozens of years! 
And Mr, Leslie had actually come to Newport at 
the call of Mrs, Scott, with whom it was said he 
had a long and confidential conversation at once ; 
and from this interview had come away in a most 
remarkable mood. 

Josie’s curiosity was very much excited by the 
signs in his face when she met him. at. dinner, for 
they were of mixed joy and sadness. But Mar- 


jorie was the first one to learn from him that his 
old friend, Mrs. Scott, had been so struck with 
the appearance of the lady’s maid, and her name 
—Jane Leslie—that she had tried to win her 
confidence, and had succeeded so wonderfully 
that she had sent for Mr. Leslie to come immedi- 
ately to Newport, to hear about what she had 


learned. 

“ The girl’s face,” said Mr. Leslie to Marjorie, 
“had reminded my friend, Mrs. Scott, of an old, 
sad story ; and that story, my dear little girl, was 
of my lost boy; and,’”’ he added, with slow and 
touching emphasis, “she found two living chil- 
dren to claim the poor remnant of my love; and 
their father—dead.” 

After a pause, he said, with grateful recogni- 
tion of the comforting clasp of the girl’s hands, 
and the unasked-for kiss upon his forehead, “I 
was sure he must be dead, and now I know it 
from his daughter’s lips, and there is no more 
hope that we shall meet again upon the earth. 
But—” and here his voice became almost tremu- 
lous with joy; “he has gone like a child to his 
father’s house. He was good and true at the last, 
thank God! thank God! His earthly father was 
not in his thoughts when he, died, but his 
heavenly; and his mother, too, gone before to 
receive him. He saw her at the very last, and 
exclaimed, with a wonderful strength, ‘My 
mother! I see her!’ and then he died, smiling 
into her angel-face, as I believe with all my soul. 

“T never understood him so well. as now. I 
never judged him for what might be dehind the 
nature that troubled me. I took what I saw. for 
the real man, and treated him as if there would 
be nothing better out of sight; and so I hindered 
him, instead of helping him, Forgive me, Lord, 





for doubting Z%y presence in the weakest of 
human souls ; and my boy was not the weakest-— 
only going his own way, and thinking it better 
than his father’s,” 

The half-blind eyes were full of tears now, 
while his voice was no longer tremulous as he 
ended with, “I am so glad for him that he is 
free now to live his better nature ; and I am glad 
for myself, because now, perhaps, we shall be 
together in living for what is, really true and 
good,” 

Marjorie afterward learned how the English 
wife had. died suddenly upon the steamer in 
which she was bringing her children to America, 
and that the eldest, with her father’s pride, and 
perhaps a false independence born of him, had 
determined to support herself, and little sister by 
her natural skill in everything that hand could do. 

Marjorie’s dear old lady had seen a look of 
Harry Leslie’s in the face of Jane, the lady’s 
maid—a look of calm indifference, behind which 
were signs, to a sharp-eyed watcher, of struggle 
and painful work, And the result was that Mr. 
Leslie, the millionaire, hastened to claim his 
granddaughters as heirs of their father’s love 
which he had stored up for them, as well as of 
the wealth which they would now inherit. 

We need not depict the opening of the inter- 
view. between the lady’s maid of Mrs, Sutherland, 
and her delighted grandfather. It is only neces- 
sary to allude to Jane’s emotion after the first 
half-tearful, half-joyful talk was over. There 
came over her face a look that ended in a sudden 
burst of tears; and when she could speak she ex- 
claimed, with passionate emphasis, from a feeling 
which she thought was hate, but which was really 
from strong, wounded love : 

“ But Bessie, dear grandfather, she is a shame 
and reproach to, both of us! Such a shame, that 
I feel sometimes as if I never could survive it. 
And, oh! it makes all that you think you have 
found, a dreadful loss to you—such a loss!” 
And hysterical sobs followed in quick succession, 
as if they could never cease. The long pent-up 
troubles of her heart had burst the bonds of pru- 
dence and false appearances with which she had 
bound herself ; and the whole torrent broke forth, 
all the more ungovernable for the long confine- 
ment and accumulated force. 

Her grandfather tenderly soothed her, al- 
though he wisely made no attempt to understand 
her troubles; and it was not long before the 
whole truth came out, 

The little sister, so childishly indifferent to the 
ways and sayings of the world, and _ utterly 
thoughtless when a. certain result was to be 
reached, had become a “liar and—and—and— 
and a thief ’’—here another hysterical burst, and 
after a time more passionate words—* a /iay and a 
thief, and all because she would look prettier 
than ever on her wedding day!” 
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“ Those are pretty hard terms to use,” said Mr. 
Leslie, a little sternly; “can you prove their 
application to your younger sister ?” 

“Oh yes, oh yes,” replied Jane, more grieved 
than ever, at Mr. Leslie’s tone of condemnation, 
after all that she had suffered alone; “she has 
proved it herself to a friend of Miss Sutherland, 
now in Conway, where Bessie boards. She 
wears the finery she has stolen, and has no shame 
in it.” : 

“ Try to be more calm, my dear Jane,” said 
her grandfather, moved by her real wretchedness ; 
“Jet me know the particulars, if you feel able to 
tell them.” 

“Bessie was engaged to a very good and 
talanted young man,” Jane now continued with 
greater calmness; “ and I suddenly received in- 
formation from them that they were to be mar- 
ried at once, on account of an order for a painting 
that would take Geoffrey away all summer. I 
went immediately to the house, only a short dis- 
tance from here, where I boarded her with a de- 
voted friend of ours, and there I found her smil- 
ing and happy in trying on her wedding-dress ; 
and that dress, dear Mr. Leslie—my dear grand- 
father—was not her own—and she was smiling 
at herself in her beauty, at the cost of honesty. 
She told me it was her own—and I left her 
there before the glass, and have never seen her 
since.” 

And here the old anger surged back; and the 
old cry was ready to come from her lips, “I 
hate her, I hate her!” But the deep adoring 
love for her young charge called out in another 
voice, more true to the real nature of Jane—*“1 
am so sorry, so grieved, so striving to shield her 
from the consequences of her sin.” 

Mr. Leslie at last proposed that they should 
send for Bessie, and give her a fresh opportunity 
to explain and defend herself, as it seemed that 
Jane had given her little time. He had learned 
a sad lesson from his treatment of his boy, and 
was eager now to have the child appear and give 
testimony to a better side of her folly, 

“ What did she say when you accused her of 
the theft ?” asked the grandfather, earnestly, as 
if for a clue to Bessie’s innocence rather than 
guilt, 

“ She declared she had taken a dress from the 
closet in Mrs, Sutherland’s room, where she had 
seen me put it, but ‘ it was only for a pattern, you 
know ;’ and she was smiling all the while; while 
she said indifferently, ‘I put it back again upon 
the shelf, and that’s all about it, Jane—I wonder 
if Geoffrey will come in early this afternoon to see 
me in the wedding-dress, that Auniy Graves and 
I have made in such a hurry.’ How could she 
be so pretty and so false!” 

Mr. Leslie again requested she should send for 
her sister, and the interview ended, with the full 
conviction on the grandfather’s part that Bessie 








was innocent. His judgment was’ now quicker 
to excuse than condemn. 

And before another week had passed, Bessie, 
with her husband, Jane, and Mr. Leslie, sat 
together like one family in the loving desire of 
the grandfather that peace might be brought to all. 

Bessie’s story was the same as before; told 
with childish earnestness, with frequent glances 
into her husband’s face to catch the always con- 
fiding and tender smile there, but with no appar- 
ent anxiety to be understood by the other two. 

The grandfather had taken her to his heart at 
once—she was to be the sunshine of his old age, 
for in her the innocence of her father was re- 
stored to him. She guilty of dishonesty, false- 
hood ?—never! He knew her to be innocent the 
moment she told her story; and he wondered 
how Jane, with her devotion to the child, and 
her maturity of judgment, should be so firm 
against her, in trusting to appearances, And then 
a sharp pang of accusation shot through his own 
heart! 

As Bessie had first told Jane, “she had taken 
back the dress.” But now the particulars which 
Jane would not listen to at the time, were given 
in a very decided manner, “I took it back the 
very next evening, while the people were gone to 
dinner, and put it on the very shelf in the very 
closet. I wondered why I did not see you, 
Jane, but wanted to get back very soon, because I 
expected Geoffrey. I suppose I ought to have 
asked Miss Sutherland to let me take it a litle 
while, but I thought you wouldn't like it, Jane, 
and I wanted the pattern so much—it was the 
prettiest dress I had ever seen, and I knew that 
Geoffrey would like itso much, You see I had 
just money enough to buy the material, and 
Aunty Graves gave me the ribbon, which she 
went all the way to New York for, and we copied 
the lovely bows exactly.” And then the childish 
face was turned with a smile to her grandfather, 
and she asked, “Vas there any harm in it, dear 
grandpapa ?” 

And the dear grandpapa had nothing but love 
and sympathy for the lovely child of his lost son. 
“ Not a bit of harm, my darling, when you meant 
no harm, and I am sxre you did not. But it isa 
little singular where the dress has gone. I pro- 
pose that we adjourn to the drawing-room, and 
send word to the Sutherlands to meet us there. 
Then we will talk over the matter with them, and 
see what will be the result. If I did not thor- 
oughly believe in our little Bessie, my dear Jane, 
it might be mortifying to confess her to be the 
first cause of this trouble; as it is, I will take 
upon myself the responsibility of setting the whole 
thing straight, which I am sure can be done.” 

“The interview was held, and the heiress of 
Jamés Leslie, of California (with $5,000,000 in 
pocket) could have no cause to complain of cold- 
ness, or of unjust judgment. Miss Josephine was 
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complimented that Miss Leslie had desired to 


. copy her dress. She only regretted that she had 


shown a want of confidence in her willingness to 
lend it, etc,, etc. But then the mystery of its 
disappearance was made no clearer by all this 
graciousness. (How, if Bessie Hughes had been 
merely the wife of a poor artist, and the sister of 
the lady’s maid ?) 

It was finally proposed that the party should 
proceed to the rooms occupied by the Suther- 
land’s, so that Bessie might designate the exact 
spot where she had placed the dress in returning 
it, and thus ascertain if any mistake could have 
been made. No, apparently not; for Bessie 
went immediately to the closet and pointed to the 
large upper shelf, where she deposited the dress 
by the dim light of the closed blind. 

But, as they came out of the room into the hall, 
Bessie suddenly exclaimed, “ Why, this door is 
just like yours, Mrs. Sutherland ; perhaps I went 
in there,” pointing to the adjoining room, which 
was exactly like the one they had just left. 

“ That has been occupied by a single gentleman 
ever since we came,” said her sister Jane. 

“« But can’t we go in ?” asked Bessie, earnestly, 
“ and let us be sure that I didn’t make a mistake.” 

“The gentleman left this morning, you re- 
member,” said Josie Sutherland; “let us go in, if 
we can, to please Mrs. Hughes.” 

They tried the door, opened it, and Bessie 
went, with her light, quick step, straight to the 
closet so like the one in the adjoining room; and 
lo! upon the high wide shelf there was a large 
white bundle, with a towel lightly thrown across 
it, just as Jane had left the muslin dress. Bessie 
had it down in a moment, by springing to catch 
one end of the towel which hung within her 
reach ; and the dainty thing came tumbling down 
—the lost dress, in its intmaculate whiteness 
still, and without a wrinkle. 

Bessie laughed aloud in her delight, and threw 
her arms about her sister’s neck, exclaiming, with 
a kiss, “ You dear old Jane—you cruel old judge 
—will you believe me now ?” 

Believe her! Oh, how gladly!’ And Jane drew 
the dear child close to her heart, and kissed her 
over and over again, asking her pardon for even 
calling her names in thought, and forgetting, in 
her gladness, what a childish whim it was that 
had led to all the trouble. 

“If a woman had occupied this room,” said 
Tosie Sutherland, “ my dress would not have lain 
on that shelf all this time,” and they all laughed 
merrily over the placidity of the single gentleman, 
who allowed a mysterious bundle to lie on the 
upper shelf of his closet without investigation. 

Then Bessie went up to her grandfather and 
kissed him, saying very gently, but with more 
feeling than she had yet shown, “ Thank you, 
grandpapa.” 

She did not say for what, but he knew, and 








Jane knew that it was for a trust beyond appear- 
ances, 

There was a splendid private entertainment 
given by Mr. Leslie to the parties most interested 
in the above denouement, at which Miss Josie 
Sutherland and Mrs. Bessie Hughes appeared in 
their “twin dresses,” around which floated the 
ghost of such strange memories, But the ghost 
was laid forever after being exposed to the light 
of that merry meeting. Miss Josie declared with 
a frankness that was both polite and true, thatshe 
rejoiced in the freshness of her dress for this 
delightful occasion ; and Mrs. Bessie triumphantly 
compared the exquisite bows, as the greatest 
counterfeiting in the way of art. 

The lady’s maid appearéd with the dignity born 
in her; and, without’appearing mindful of the 
new positicn to which she had so suddenly risen, 
was still the equal in her manners with the lady 
behind whose chair she had stood a week ago to 
arrange her hair. She was more glad for Bessie 
than for herself that money would be plenty now 
—that little young wife of a poor artist being the 
most incapable of women, in spite of the one 
boasted triumph of the wedding-dress (Mrs, 
Graves kept silence as to Bessie’s part of it). 

And all this time, through all the changes, and 
all the excitement, and all the trying feelings of 
Marjorie’s “dear old gentleman,” she was still a 
cherished favorite. He gave her a part with his 
two dear grandchildren in all the generous things 
that were done by him for them; and afterward, 
when a home was established in San Francisco, 
she kept her promise to come out and visit them, 
and her companionship was hailed with as great 
delight by Mr. Leslie, as when a solitary man at 
Saratoga Springs. 

On her twentieth birthday she received the 
thousand dollars which she had supposed to be 
the tenth of Mr. Leslie’s income, with the follow- 
ing lines attached to the gift: “ Nota seth, but 
your charity-fund for every year of your dear life, 
bless you !” 

Peterkin wrote to her afterward that she “ meant 
to read aloud hereafter to every dear old gentle- 
man she met !” 





Evit SpEAKING.—Never believe, much_ less 
propagate, an ill-report of a neighbor, without 
good evidence of its truth ; never listen to an in- 
famous story handed to you by a man who is him- 
self apt to defame his neighbors, or who is wont 
to sow discord among brethren and excite disturb- 
ance in society. Never utter the evil which you 
know or suspect of another till you have an op- 
portunity to expostulate with him. Never speak 
evil of another while you are under the influence 
of envy and malevolence, but wait till your 
spirits are cooled down, that you may the better 
judge whether to utter or suppress the matter. 
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BAKED CLAMS. 


BY LUCY ELLEN GUERNSEY. 

**So now you have the whole story, Richard 
Palfrey; IL have kept back nothing—not the 
inmost thought of my heart.” 

“And I love you all the better,” answered 
Richard Palfrey, gravely, but with a joyful light 
in his eyes, and a ring of wonderful tenderness in 
his voice. “Yes, my Elizabeth, if the thing be 
possible, I love you better than before.” 

“And you will not be jealous, or think that my 
heart or my thoughts are going back—” Eliza- 
beth did not complete the sentence. 

“ Not I, sweetheart. Perhaps it is my self-con- 
ceit, but I hardly think I should be jealous of that 
same gallant, if he stood here before us.” 

“And you would have mo need,” answered 
Elizabeth, sighing with the manner of one who 
throws off a heavy load; and then, smiling, she 
added: “ Yet he was a personable man, too, and 
wore his clothes in. the best court mode, and 
understood all the best graces in the management 
of horse and weapon. I were loath he should 
challenge you to the combat.’’ 

“And so were I,’ answered the young man, 
laughing. ‘I would not have you see your two 
swains tied neck and heels together, and set up 
for a lawghing stock, as was done with the two 
duelists down at Plymouth, But as to the fight, I 
should have no fear. The choice of weapons 
would be mine, and I would give mine adversary 
an axe and set him at yonder great oak, while I 
attacked the other, We would soon see who was 
the best man. But here comes your, honored 
father to interrupt our conference.” 

“ Well, my young ones, have you come to an 
accord ?”’ asked Mr. Rosseter, as he drew near, 
Then smiling, as he looked at them, “ But I see 
I need not ask. It is not every father who-would 
give his daughter so much liberty in the matter 
of marriage; but I have ever said I would. force 
the affections of no child of mine.” 

“It is not every father who has such a daughter 
as yours,” said Richard Palfrey. 

“ The wench is well enough!’ said. Mr. Ros- 
seter, with all a father’s pride and love in his 
tones, as he looked at his daughter’s down-cast 
face. “ So then, daughter Elizabeth, you accept 
this mighty hunter—this lifter-up of axes upon 
thick trees—as your husband ?” 

* Yes, my father, since such is your desire,” 
answered Elizabeth, demurely ; “I have ao wish 
to oppose your will,” 

* See what it is to have a dutiful child! She 
ever does her father’s will when it jumps with 
her own!” said Mr. Rosseter, and then more 
gravely, “ but to forbear jesting, which perhaps 
does not become so grave a matter, thou bast ever 
been a good and faithful daughter, and I doubt 
not thou wilt prove a faithful wife, 1 give thee 








a great treasure, Richard Palfrey ; see thou abuse 
it not.” 

* Heaven deal so with me as I am true to her,” 
answered Richard Palfrey, as he met the iron 
grasp of his future father-in-law’s hand with a 
pressure equally fervent. 

“And now to other matters,” said Mr. Rosseter ; 
“ Richard, have you any corn or meal ?” 

“ Neither grain nor kernel |’’ answered Richard, 
with a sudden change of expression. “I believe 
few are better off, save perhaps the Governor.” 

“And he will aot be so long, since he divides 
his store with all the sick and old people I 
know not what will be done unless some ship 
come quickly to our relief, . But for that depend- 
ance which never fails, I should say we were in 
a desperate case, Here are the fishers come 
home all but empty-handed, after a four days’ 
trial.” 

“We have the clam-banks, my father,” said 
Elizabeth. ‘ They seem to be inexhaustible, and 
the clams are wholesome and agreeable.”’ 

“ Aye, the clam-banks are worth more than the 
bank of Amsterdam just now!’’ remarked Mr. 
Rosseter. “ Say you not so, neighbor Mullens ?”’ 
he added, turning to a dolorous-looking man, 
who had just come up to them, and whose peev- 
ish, fretful face and whining voice presented the 
strongest possible contrast to himself,’”’ 

“ I say, Brother Rosseter, that this is no time 
for foolish jesting—no, nor for love-making, 
while the hand of the Lord is heavy upon us. 
I wonder that you permit these young folks so 
much license. No good will ever come of it!” 

Mr, Rosseter’s eyes sent forth a momentary 
gleam of impatience, as he answered, gravely at 
first, out relaxing quickly into his usual tone : 

‘I would have you to wit, neighbor Mullens, 
that this young map, Richard Palfrey by name, is 
the betrothed husband of my daughter Elizabeth 
—my son-in-law, as he hath long been in duty 
and affection, As to jokes, they are but salt— 
not to our porridge, because we have none; but 
to our clam-soup and boiled lobsters,”’ 

** Worse and worse !’’ cried Mr. Muilens, with 
a groan, “Is this a time for marrying, think 
you?” 

“ Aye, that it is, the very time, since we know 
not what a day may bring forth. Right glad am 
I that I have the power to leave my wife and 
daughter such a protector as this six feet three of 
bone and brawn, ce!ling itself Richard Palfrey. 
But to change the subject, Neighbor, have you 
any meal or corn ?” 

* None—ihat is, to say, none to speak of!” 
answered Mr. Mullens, nervously... ‘It may be 
there is some smail store. We have not been as 
wasteful as some, giving to every vagabond 
Indian savage. But what we have is our own, I 
take it, neighbor—no man can meddle therewith.” 

* I would not be too sure of that!” said Rich- 
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ard Palfrey. “There is talk of an ordinance, 
that all meal shall be put into a public store for 
the benefit of the sick and aged, and the little 
children. *Twould be a righteous act, for men 
can shift well enough.”’ 

The long visage of neighbor Mullens grew yet 
longer, as he bade his companions good-day, and 
made his way, to his own house. 

“ There he goes, to hide whatever meal or corn 
he has,” said Richard, “If there be anything in 
the transmigration of souls, he will re-visit the 
earth as a mole. I wonder what ever brought him 
hither, But as to this matter of ours, my father, 
I had best go over to Plymouth, and see what can 
be done. My mother, and—and the children, 
must not suffer.” 

“ Nay, my mother is quite well; and I nevér 
saw the children more rosy and merry than now!”’ 
said Elizabeth. 

“She is already for tying you to her apron 
string,”’ remarked Mr. Rosseter. ‘You see what 
you have to expect. But to speak soberly, son 
Richard—since neighbor Mullens declares this is 
no time for jesting—I would have you delay 
your journey.a few days. Plymouth is a dry 
cow—the people there are in as great straits as 
ourselves. I cannot but hope we shall have succor 
before long, and as Elizabeth says, there are 
always the clam-banks,’’ 

“The Governor hath appointed February the 
twenty-third a day of fasting and prayer,’’ said 
Richard. “Since such is your will, I will wait 
till that is past, and then I must needs see what 
can be had from our savage neighbors, who yet 
are more liberal than some of our white ones.” 

“ Aye, we should have been in evil case had 
they dealt by us as neighbor Mullens would have 
us do by them. Well, my son, be it so. The 
fast day is on the twenty-third, and by that time I 
hope the frost will give way, and sailing be less 
perilous, And in good time, here we are at 
home ; and here is the mother looking for us. See, 
mother, I have brought you another son to make 
up your baker’s dozen of boys, and a dutiful 
daughter, who will do her father’s pleasure, even 
when he wills her to wed Richard Palfrey.” 

“Nay, now, father, you are too bad to tease 
her!” said Mrs. Palfrey, a pretty little woman, 
plump and rosy, despite her privations and her 
twelve children. “I am sure Elizabeth has been 
the best of daughters, to you and to me. Go, 
child, and sit by the babes. You are weary, and 
the boys and I will get the supper ready.” 

Elizabeth went into the inner room, thankful to 
her ever kind and considerate step-mother for 
giving her a little time in which to think over 
what had happened, She glanced tenderly at the 

‘pretty twin babies asleep in their common cradle, 
and, sitting down on a low stool by their side, 
she dropped her head on her hands. 

What was it she had told Richard Palfrey as 
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they came home together from the “ exercise ” 
that winter’s day in Boston. She had said to 
her father that she could not give her promise to 
marry the man of his choice and her own till she 
had had a private talk with him, and her father 
had consented and even approved, gently check- 
ing his wife when she murmured that by-gones 
had best be by-gones. What was this “ by-gone”’ 
which good Mrs, Palfrey dreaded? Merely that 
Richard Palfrey had not been Elizabeth Rosse- 
ter’s first love. 

Three years before, in the garden of a gray 
old manor-house in Devonshire, two lovers had 
talked together in the sweet summer twilight, as 
these two had just been doing in the gloomy 
gloaming of the short cold February day in 
Boston. One was Elizabeth Rosseter, a girl then, 
just blooming into womanhood, pale, with eyes 
full of grief, and a face all alive with pain, shame, 
and anger at the man she loved. The other 
figure in the group was that of a handsome man, 
richly dressed in the extreme of the ugly and un- 
manly fashion of the day, with stuffed satin 
breeches, long, carefully-curled lovelocks, and the 
pointed mustache which the Prince of Wales had 
just brought into fashion. His face, too, was 
full of expression, but it was that of a kind but 
resolute nurse, with a fretful, unreasonable child. 

“ Tut, tut! let us hear no more of it!’ said he. 
“’Tis but a girl’s whim of self-sacrifice.” 

“ You ever treat me as a child!’ was the pas- 
sionate reply. 

* Because you are a child, and a naughty, un- 
reasonable child to boot!’’ said the cavalier. 
“Else would you never think of leaving such a 
home as this, where you may reign as queen, to 
follow your father’s broken fortunes to Leyden 
or the ends of the earth. Let us hear no more 
of it. Wipe those tear-stained cheeks, and bid 
your woman braid your locks and bind them 
with the pearls I brought from London.” 

Elizabeth Rosseter drew herself up, and her 
eyes flashed through her tears. 

“ Hear me, Sir Arthur Patmore, for this matter 
is graver than you think. I have considered 
well, and my mind is firmly made up. My 
father has ever been the best of fathers, and his. 
wife a most kind mother. I will wed no man 
who is ashamed of them. I will follow my 
father’s broken fortunes to Leyden or the ends 
of the earth. If you take me at all, it must 
needs be from my father’s house and with his 
blessing.” 

“Then Mistress Elizabeth Rosseter, you must 
needs take the consequence!’ answered Sir 
Arthur, growing angry and speaking in a cold, 
hard voice. “I have borne with your whim be- 
cause I thought it would not last. The matter 
is here. If you are to be my wife, you must 
forget that you have any family but mine, any 
duty but to me, There are those who tell me 
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that, with my position in the country, to say 
naught of court favor, I should be wiser to con- 
sult my interest in wedding some one more 
nearly mine equal—some one at least not the 
daughter of a poor Puritan squire under suspicion 
of government. My love has made me despise 
all these disadvantages, but now the time and 
place has come for a clear understanding. I tell 
you plainly that I will never call your father mine, 
nor go to Leyden for a wife Make your choice,” 

He had avoided looking at her while speaking, 
but now he turned and held out his arms with a 
smile saying in a caressing tone: 

“Come, let there be an end of this! Kiss 
and be friends. Let your father go his way, and 
abide here with your aunt, and all shall be well.” 

But Elizabeth Rosseter drew herself up pale 
and stately as a statue. 

“I thank you, Sir Arthur, for putting the mat- 
ter so plainly. I have made my choice, and shall 
abide thereby. I give you back your ring and 
bid you farewell.” 

Sir Arthur looked with amazement at the fig- 
ure which flitted from him, and then stooped to 
pick up the ring she had cast at his feet. 

**A ruby worth a king's ransom—the envy of the 
queen herself!” he muttered. “ The girl is stark 
mad. No! no! But I cannot think she will hold 
out. Fine clothes and jewels, and a life at court 
will carry the day—to say nothing of her love to 
myself, Her father—a plague on him, and on 
myself, who am such a fool as to be dashed in 
his presence—will be gone to-morrow, and then 
‘tis a wonder if between her aunt and myself 
she will not hear reason.” 

But when Sir Arthur came again after the 
lapse of a week, he was met, not with love he 
fondly expected, but with the news that Mistress 
Elizabeth had gone away with her father. 

“ But did she leave no message—no ‘letter ?”’ 
asked the bewildered lover. 

No, there was none—only a great packet of 
all his letters, They were very fine letters, for 
Sir Arthur was a poet with all his other graces— 
the jewels, the ribbons, the lute, the music—not 
one thing had she kept of all his gifts. He 
turned them over and over—no, there was no 
letter, Sir Arthur went home to vow’ he would 
forget the little Puritan. But he did not find 
forgetfulness easy. He had sworn that he would 
never go to Leyden for a wife. Nevertheless to 
Leyden he went the very next spring, to find that 
he had come on a fool’s errand. 

“You are under a mistake, sir,” pastor Robin- 
son had said to him, not without a glance of 
reproof at his finery. “ Mr. Rosseter hath not 
been in Leyden to my knowledge. That excel- 
lent Christian gentleman wrote me that he meant 
to jom the company who are even now preparing 
to settle at Massachusetts Bay, under the leader- 
ship of worshipful Mr. Winthrop.” 





“And his daughter—I mean Mistress Elizabeth 
—does she go with him ?” asked Sir Arthur. 

“Aye, doubtless; also his wife and ten little 
ones—a great treasure to carry into the wilder- 
ness; but the women will not remain behind.” 

Sir Arthur returned home disappointed. 

This was the story which Elizabeth Rosseter 
told Richard Palfrey that chill February evening 
in the town of Boston. And Richard Palfrey 
had declared that he liked her the better, and 
that he should never be jealous of the fine gen- 
tleman, though they s*ood face to face. Richard 
was her father’s partner—a kinsman, and in some 
sort an adopted son, and had come over in the 
same ship. Even on the voyage, Mr. Rosseter 
remarked to his wife that he should be well 


*pleased to have Richard and Elizabeth take a 


mutual liking. To which that good lady had 
answered : 

“ Then, my dear heart, if you would have it so 
—and stranger things have happened—keep your 
own counsel, and never hint your wishes even by 
a look. Love, my husband, is a plant that will 
not be cultivated, though it often grows of itself.”’ 

And Edward Rosseter, like a wise man, took 
his wife’s counsel, And so by degrees the image 
of the grave, stalwart young Puritan supplanted in 
Elizabeth’s heart that of Sir Arthur Patmore. She 
had come near to dying of grief for him, but she 
was too clear-sighted and right-minded not to 
estimate him at his true value when set free from 
the witchery of his presence, and now she never 
thought of him without a flush of shame that she 
should have loved one so little worthy. 

Richard had declared that he should not fear 
being brought face to face with his gay rival, 
though trial was nearer than they thought. 

The fast day appointed by the governor was 
drawing near. The wolf was indeed at the door, 
Scarcely any one had either meal or aught to 
supply its place, and day after day whole families 
sat down to their dinner or supper without a 
mouthful of anything to represent bread. The 
clam-banks were the great source of supply, and 
every day when the tide served, the women of the 
colony went down to dig the long clams, the use 
of which they had learned from the Indians ; 
while the men worked at the houses or fences, or 
hunted and fished, often with indifferent success. 
There was little grumbling or complaining ; each 
one did his or her share cheerfully, and with 
thankfulness that so much was provided for them. 
Neither was there any talk of drawing back. 
They had not come out into the wilderness for 
gain or luxury. They had a very different object 
in view, and having found what they sought, they 
were in no wise disposed to complain. 

It was drawing toward the close of the day 
before the fast, when Richard Palfrey went down 
to the clam-bank to meet Ris betrothed, and help 
bring up her burden, 
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“ There comes Richard again,” said Jack Ros- 
seter, a boy of fourteen, and Elizabeth’s favorite 
among her dozer of brothers. “I am sure I can 
help you with the basket as well as he.” 

“He comes to leave you at liberty to help 
Catherine Sloughton!’’ answered Elizabeth, 
laughing. She raised herself from her stooping 
position as she spoke, and stood as if transfixed, 
with her eyes turned seaward. 

“What is it, sister? What do you see?” 
asked Jack, and then following the direction of 
her eyes, he burst into a jubilant shout: 

“A sail! a sail! an English ship! Hurra!” 

“An English ship—aye, and a great ship! 
The Lord be praised! He hath not cast us off!” 
Such were the exclammations from one and 
another. But one poor woman still worked on 
never raising her eyes from her work. 

“ Do you not see, Goodwife Alston? There is 
an English ship come in,” said a woman to her. 

“And what is that to me, that I should look at 
it ?”” asked Goodwife Alston, almost fiercely. 

“ Nay, I meant not to hurt you,” said the first 
speaker, gently. “I know well what you are 
thinking of; but, poor heart, there is bread enough 
and to spare in the Father’s house yonder.” 

“I know, I know,” answered the poor woman, 
with a burst of tears. “‘ Forgive me, good friend ; 
I will strive to rejoice with you. But, oh, that it 
had come before.” She took up her basket, and 
walked away weeping bitterly. 

* Her three-year-old babe—her last child—died 
a week ago,” said the woman who had spoken 
to her. “ The poor thing did so wail for a bit of 
bread, No wonder the ship is a sore sight to her. 
Are you going up now, mistress Elizabeth? You 
have been so busy helping others that your own 
store hath: suffered.” 

“Never mind, I shall soon make it up,” said 
Elizabeth, cheerfully. “Run, Jack, and help 
litthe Catherine carry her load.” 

Jack sprang away, nowise reluctant, and Eliza- 
beth ‘continued her labors with the help of 
Richard Palfrey. 

“You will come to supper ?” said Elizabeth, as 
they parted at the corner of her father’s enclosure. 
“ I am going to bake the clams in Indian fashion, 
as the Sagamore’s wife taught me ; they are savory, 
I assure you.” 

“I shall come to prove them, you may be sure,”’ 

Elizabeth was met at the door of the log house 
by her step-mother. The little lady’s face ex- 
pressed a very unusual perturbation, 

“ Here you are, at last, poor, tired child. And 
whom think you has come in this same ship?” 

“ Plenty of meai, peas, and bacon, I hope, 
mother,” answered Elizabeth. “They say the 
Governor divided his last handful with a poor 
woman to-day.” 

“ That did he, for I 


saw him. Yes, the. ship 
has brought enough to turn our fast into a feast of 





thanksgiving; but she has also brought no less a 
person than your old friend, Sir Arthur Patmore.” 
“ What has brought him hither!” said Eliza- 
beth. “ This is Saul among the prophets, indeed. 
Here is no place to show off his fine clothes.” 

“’Tis not hard to tell what has brought him, 
since he has asked for you six times already. But 
do you slip into neighbor Mullen’s house and [ 
will send your blue gown, so as you can dress be- 
fore he sees you !"’ 

Elizabeth thought for a moment, and then a 
laughing light came into her eyes. 

“ Dear mother, you are wont to call me your 
wise daughter, Will you let me manage this gear 
mine own way ?”’ 

« Aye, that will I!’ answered Mrs, Rosseter. 
“TI know you will carry yourself wisely and be- 
comingly. And I must say you never looked 
prettier than you do this very minute.’’ 

Elizabeth carried her litthe hoe and her basket 
of clams. As her mother opened the door she 
walked in and saluted the company, 

“TI give you good evening, gentlemen !”’ said 
she, with stately ease and becoming modesty. 
“Sir Arthur, you are welcome to these shores. I 
trust you bring good news from all the friends in 
Devonshire. Nay, I cannot give you my hand 
till I have washed it.” 

For once the accomplished courtier was at a 
loss. He had risen at Elizabeth’s entrance and 
advanced to meet her, but stood as if stupefied, 
while she spoke to the other gentlemen and then 
passed out at the farther door. Elizabeth had 
grown from a lovely, unformed girl into a majestic, 
beautiful woman, Her out-of-deor life had 
brightened her color and developed her figure, 
while no queen could be more self-possessed and 
graceful in manner. Never had Sir Arthur seen 
anything so dazzling. 

“And what have you to feast us withal to- 
night,” asked Mr. Rosseter, as Elizabeth returned, 
with her sleeves turned up from her white wrists 
and a coarse apron over her stuff gown. 

“Even a dish of clams roasted in Indian 
fashion, my father !”’ 

Sir Arthur sat as if under a spell while Eliza- 
beth and her brothers swept the hearth clean, 
built thereon a circle of stones, and placing the 
clams on their edges within, covered them: with 
flat stones, and then with hot embers and light 
fuels, He could hardly recover presence of mind 
to answer the questions which were showered 
upon him by his host and Mr. Bradstreet. 

“ Will you not stay and share our feast ?’’ asked 
Mrs. Rosseter, as the latter rose to go. 

“ Nay, madam, my own wife will await me. 
Mr. Rosseter, let me speak a word with you con- 
cerning the business you wot of.’ 

** Methinks yonder gallant hath an eye to your 
daughter!” said Mr. Bradstreet, when they had 
finished their business. 
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“ He has come on a bootless errand, then, for 
my daughter is betrothed to Richard Palfrey and 
in good time here he comes.” 

“Sir Arthur let me present to you my friend 
and partner Richard Palfrey !’”’ said Mr. Rosseter, 
not without a twinkle in his eye. 

Sir Arthur bowed stiffly. Richard returned 
the salute politely, then taking his seat by Mr. 
Rosseter, he began talking in a low, eager voice. 

.Mr. Rosseter listened, laughed, then glanced 
at Elizabeth, still busy with her household matters. 

«You must ask the women, Dick. If you win 
their consent, you shall not want mine. But here 
is our supper! Sir Arthur, will you sit down 
with us? By to-morrow I trust we may have 
bread to offer you—to-night I believe there is not 
such a thing as a crust in this whole colony.” 

It was with more than one wry face that Sir 
Arthur ate his supper; for albeit there are few 
things more savory than a dish of well roasted 
clams, they are not easy to manage on a first ac- 
quaintance, and they are better for bread to eat 
with them. But there were things harder to swal- 
low than the clams—to see Richard take his seat 
by Elizabeth as a matter of course, and to watch 
the glances which passed between them—glances, 
as he thought, of amusement at his expense, and 
affection for each other—glances which thrilled 
Richard’s honest soul with pleasure. Certainly, 
Sir Arthur did not enjoy his supper, 

For want of daughters, Mrs. Rosseter had 
trained her boys to be helpful about the house ; 
but to-night for some reason Elizabeth would have 
none of their aid, but choose to wash the dishes 
and sweep the hearth with her own fair hands. 
When all was ended, she sat down with her knit- 
ting, and began questioning Sir Arthur as to 
matters and people in Devonshire. 

To all these questions Sir Arthur returned but 
disheartened answers. In truth, he was more 
thrown off his balance than had ever before hap- 
pened to him. His old passion for Elizabeth had 
revived ten-fold, but he felt that they were on a 
totally different footing from the old condescend- 
ing affection on his part, and the submissive, 
trembling devotion on hers. Now it was Eliza- 
beth who was condescending and gracious, 
making him feel like an awkward schoolboy. 

“ Bat it is her womanly art to hide her true 
feeling!’ Thus thought Sir Arthur. “Let me 
but see her alone, and I will soon set matters 
right. But how to make an opportunity!” 

As it happened, the opportunity was made. A 
messenger came in all haste from the Governor 
for Richard Palfrey. There was no neglecting 
the summons. Sir Arthur could have gnashed 
his teeth to see Elizabeth follow him to the door, 
and after some minutes of low converse return 
to the fireside with a new light in her eye and a 
fresher bloom on her cheek. 

“Methinks you are wonderful intimate with 





yonder—gentleman, I suppose I must say!” said 
Sir Arthur, peevishly. It was not the way he 
had meant to begin but his temper got the better 
of him. He was punished for it in her answer. 

“Richard Palfrey is my betrothed, and we 
shall be married to-morrow.” 

* Elizabeth, you cannot mean it. You will 
never make such a sacrifice !” 

“?Tis no sacrifice, Sir Arthur. It is my own 
free choice.” 

Sir Arthur had found his tongue and he used 
it to good purpose in pleading his own cause. 
He spoke eloquently of the menial drudgery of 
her present estate, and the worse that was to come 
if she married one so utterly unworthy. He 
pictured his own constancy—the life of ease and 
luxury which awaited her in England, and then— 

“ Elizabeth, let your heart speak! I am sure 
you love me more than this clodhopper upon 
whom your besotted father would throw you 
away. Remember how it was three years ago—” 

“I remember well, Sir Arthur!’’ interrupted 
Elizabeth. “I have not forgotten our parting, 
when you cast me aside like a worn glove, because 
I would not renounce my duty, my own father!” 

“But things are changed now!” said Sir 
Arthur, feeling all the time that he was not ad- 
vancing his own cause, yet unable to forbear the 
argument. “ Your father being so far away—”’ 

“ You would condescend to endure his existence 
at the distance of three thousand miles. But 
things are changed indeed. Three years ago I 
was a child, I loved you with all the love a 
child had to give. I thought you the greatest and 
best of men. But you cast me off. The wound 
you gave me was deep but not mortal, and it has 
healed without a scar. Now I am a woman, and 
with my woman’s heart I love Richard Palfrey 
better than ever I leved you. For your own 
sake I grieve that you have come hither. For my 
own sake I rejoice since it has fully justified my 
choice in mine own eyes.”’ 

The next day Richard Palfrey and Elizabeth 
Rosseter were married in the midst of the re- 
joicings of that fast day which was turned to a 
day of thanksgiving. Sir Arthur did not attend 
the wedding. He was ill at ease, said the ship’s 
captain, and chose to remain on board. Perhaps 
his supper of baked clams disagreed with him. 
Perhaps he found it hard to digest that pithy 
maxim which, do what he would, rang in his 
ears for many a day: 

“ He that will not when he may, 
When he would he shall have nay !" 

“And you are sure you are content with your 
choice ?” said Richard to his bride, when they 
were alone in their own house at evening. 

“ Quite -ure,” said Elizabeth, tranquilly. 

“ Yet you loved Sir Arthur once!” 

“T had not seen you, then!’ answered Eliza- 
beth, and Richard was content. 
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THE NEW HOUSEKEEPER. 


BY JAMES B, MARSHALL. 
(CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH.) 

“You see,” said Jack, feeling himself called 
upon to make an explanation, “when she first 
came this morning, she hadn’t her hair so ar- 
ranged, and when she did adjust it in that manner, 
she appeared much older, which I couldn’t help 
but notice.” 

“ Jack, I’m really afraid your uncle’s fears, as 
far as you are concerned, have some foundation. 
Beware, Jack, of the brown-eyed girl who combs 
her hair over her forehead to appear older than 
she is! Beware of her!” 

“Ha! ha! Mrs. Ford, I’m to be the bachelor 
of the family. Good-bye, till this evening.” 

In the evening when the two young men re- 
turned home, and William greeted Mrs, Ford, 
they found that lady and Miss Rose on the best 
of terms. Miss Rose presided over their table 
with such grace and sprightliness that even Wil- 
liam was delighted with the change from the prim 
Miss Timms, and resolved to stand firm against 
Uncle Jess. 

It was very evident to Mrs. Ford and William 
that Jack was deeply interested in the new house- 
keeper, and when they retired that night, William 
came into Jack’s room, and straddling a chair with 
his face to its back, began to chaff his brother, 

“ Pretty fair change from Timms,” said he, 
jerking his thumb toward the room door, 

«Seems like home and not a restaurant, don’t 
it ?” answered Jack, enthusiastically. 

“Uncle Jess will be for moving a further 
change, I suppose, eh ?” 

“I won’t consent, Will, not I! Will you ?” 

“No: I'll please you.” 

“ Please me ?”’ 

“Yes; you’re in chains already, old fellow. 
I’ve no objection though. Make a match of it, 
and -get married before Miss Ford comes, I 
don’t want any rival in the field. Ha! ha!” 

A boot went flying after William’s retreating 
figure. 

William came down earlier than was his wont 
the following morning, and his ear was attracted 
by some one touching the piano. It couldn’t be 
Jack—he had left him in his room; nor Mrs, 
Ford—she was stirring in her room as he passed 
it; besides, the touch was finer than either were 
capable of. Could it be the new housekeeper? 
He'd see, 

Miss Rose was slightly startled, but William 
begged her to continue; he was particularly fond 
of music. Her execution met with well-merited 
praise. William talked of herself, and drew out 
that her father, deceased, had been a clergyman 
(true); her mother was living in easy circum- 
stances, and was opposed to her leaving her for 
any great length of time. 





William within him wished that Miss Ford 
would prove as attractive as Miss Rose. 

All of which was made known to Jack, who 
couldn’t allow more than two days to pass over 
his head before he had made a declaration. 

He was put off without a positive answer, 
though his tender was met with the respect due 
to its honesty. Miss Rose pleaded time to con- 
sider. 

“She fears my family,” thought Jack. “I 
defy them, one and all.” 

Rose had not expected such a turn of affairs 
from the first; yet she was quick to notice Jack’s 
infatuation, and at heart appreciative of his 
advances. Nevertheless, in her rdle of house- 
kéeper, she must be, perforce, guarded in her 
actions. She had won his love as Miss Rose; 
would she retain it as Miss Ford? 

William was becoming impatient for Miss 
Ford’s arrival, and was continually speculating 
before Mrs, Ford on her daugiter’s absence. He 
also took good care to place Miss Rose’s rela- 
tions and belongings in the best possible light. 
He no sooner drew a bit of history from Miss 
Rose, than he straightway posted Mrs. Ford, and 
then Jack. William wished to remove any ob- 
jections that Mrs. Ford might have to Jack’s 
match, which he had no doubt Jack contemplated 
with Miss Rose. William more willingly as- 
sumed the office of pacifier, as Mrs. Ford contin- 
ually spoke of Jack and her daughter in connec- 
tion, recalling how they had been attached to 
each other when children, and her friend’s 
(their mother’s) hope that some day they would 
be joinec before the altar. 

William was tortured continually, Mrs. Ford 
must, of course, oppose Jack's present choice, 
though her relations with the young housekeeper 
were very close indeed. If Miss Ford would 
only arrive, or Jack propose ! 

One afternoon, a few days after Mrs. Ford’s 
arrival, she called on Uncle Jesse, taking Rose 
with her, and remaining with the old gentleman 
to tea. Uncle Jesse was an old bachelor, full of 
crotchets and whims, that were represented in the 
manner in which he spelled his name—Ackly— 
he having discovered that his most remote trace- 
able ancestor had so signed himself. 

Rose assumed her position as Miss Ford, 
though the boys supposed she was to pass as a 
friend of Mrs. Ford’s, and their new housekeeper. 
The kindly old gentleman was delighted with 
Rose, and privately to Mrs. Ford, hoped that one 
of his nephews would be so fortunate as to win 
her as his wife. It was no secret to Mrs. Ford 
that Jack was his uncle’s favorite, and that he was 
thinking of Jack when he spoke. 

Mrs. Ford reported to the boys their house- 
keeper’s gracious reception by their uncle. 

On the death of Mr. Ackla, the “ boys”’ having 
been previously started in business, their uncle 
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was left their principal executor, with a proviso 
in the will, that the estate should not be settled 
till the “ boys ”* should reach the age of twenty- 
five; at which time, if they had neither mar- 
ried against their uncle’s wish, they should 
share equally. And, if either had so done, that 
one should receive but one-third of the estate, 
and the other the balance. If both defied him, 
each was to receive but one-third, and the other 
third was to go to some charitable institution. 
‘This proviso was introduced at the earnest re- 
quest of Uncle Jesse, who had a mania against 
adventuresses, occasioned by a narrow escape by 
himself. The cause of the provision was made 
known to the “ boys” before Mr. Ackla’s death, 
and they often laughed over it together. After 
his brother’s death, Uncle Jesse vowed to enforce 
the will to the letter should occasion call. 

The morning after Mrs. and Miss Ford’s visit 
to Uncle Jesse, Jack thought it a good time to 
apprise the old gentleman of his intentions in 
regard to Rose, and he penned the following, 
full of confidence: 

“ My Dear Uncle :—-In compliance with my 
father’s will, and a desire to apprise you of my 
coming happiness, I wish to announce that I have 
pledged my heart and hand to Miss Rose, and 
ask your blessing. Though you have had but 
little opportunity to know her good qualities, I 
can assure you that never has our household gone 


on so tranquilly and pleasantly as under her 
wise direction, and never since mother’s death 


has our home seemed so much like home. You 
may think her socially beneath me, but none of 
the ladies of my acquaintance can at all compete 
with her in the graces and accomplishments of 
womanhood, She needs but to be known to be 
appreciated at every hand. Trusting that you 
are not ignorant of her qualities, 1 am, 
“ Your nephew, 
* Very truly, 
* Jack.” 

Uncle Jesse read the note through twice ; smil- 
ing at the first part each time, and scowling omi- 
nously at the latter part; then he comprehended 
it. He dashed the note on the floor; tossed his 
glasses on the table in perfect recklessnes, and 
wiped his perspiring forehead. 

“I knew it! I feared it, these years! I was 
a fool ever to consent to those boys continuing 
the house. Now, that Rose Timms has beguiled 
that innocent boy, Jack, into a promise of mar- 
riage, there’s no more peace for me, When I 
first opened the note-——he gave that document a 
kick—I was sure he was talking about Rose 
Ford. Always such a susceptible fellow! Even 
had it been possible to have engaged Noah's 
widow to have kept house for them, she would 
have managed to have deceived that boy. And 
he’s so fixed in any notion he once gets into his 
head. There’ll be no coaxing or drawing him 





out of the idea. But I'll enforce the will; he 
shall never receive a cent of mine, not a farthing! 
A woman old enough to be his grandmother ! 
The fool! He’s mad surely, surely! The next 
note I expect will be one from Will, asking leave 
to wed a ballet-dancer.”’ 

William, with an idea of enlisting his uncle’s 
favor in his suit, in anticipation of Miss Ford’s 
arrival, who was expected without doubt that 
day—Mrs. Ford thinking the sooner matters 
were explained the better—was on his way to 
his uncle’s office, and entered while Uncle Jesse 
was overwhelmed with despair and self-reproach. 

“Ah! William; sit down. Pretty news I’ve 
heard this morning. Why didn’t you warn me 
of how matters stood with Jack ?” 

“Now,” thought William, “ Jack’s in for 
it.” 

“A delicate affair you know, sir,’”’ said Will- 
iam, “ to interfere with.” 

“See here what he writes me !’’—handing 
Jack’s letter. William Ackla, tell your brother 
that I’ll enforce his father’s will to the letter; and 
he shall never touch a cent of mine—never !—if 
he persists in this ridiculous undertaking. 
Marry? Forsooth! William Ackla, you ought 
to be ashamed to allow your brother to thus 
throw himself away. Why didn’t you turn her 
out of the house? Mighty! What a fall for my 
hopes. I hoped to see him wed his mother’s old 
friend’s child—Rose Ford.” 

“It was of her I came to speak; to ask yom 
advice in regard to marrying that young lady 
myself. I have not proposed, you understand, 
but would like to get your approbation in ad- 
vance.” 

Uncle Jesse regarded William a few moments 
in amazement; he had never been so confidential 
in his life before. 

“Ah! Will, ’'m glad you are not both such 
blind men. Give me your hand! Win her, my 
boy, and you have my blessing. I never thought 
that Jack would turn out such an utter lunatic. 
ll have him shut up in an asylum if he don’t 
listen to reason. Tell him, William, just what 
a terrible temper you found me in. I’m coming 
up to see you and the Fords tq-morrow.” 

William directly after saw his brother at their 
place of business. 

“ I’ve just come from Uncle Jesse’s.”” 

“ Have you!” replied Jack, radiantly, rattling 
his watch-seal and chain. “ Serenity dwells with 
the dear old fellow, I suppose.” 

“ Not exactly. He received a note from you 
this morning.” 

“Yes!” said Jack, »mpatiently, and pausing in 
his play with his chain. 

“He’s in a towering passion. over it, too; 
made me read it; stamped up and down his of- 
fice like mad; vowed he’d enforce the will toa 
letter.” 
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“Let him! IEdefy him! I'll goahead! I 
only thought to please him by asking his consent. 
Let him go stand on a hill and talk to the winds; 
I’m done, There!’ Mr. John Ackla’s “There!” 
was made decidedly emphatic by bringing down 
his clenched fist on the desk in unison with the 
word. What did you say, Will ?” 

“I didn’t say much, Jack. You know you 
can't argue with Uncle Jesse. There’s only one 


side to any question he is interested in, and that 


In regard to the will, Jack, you can 
trust me. I wouldn't take the slightest advan- 
tage of you. I vow it!” 

“I believe it, Will! 

“ But here, Jack!’ said William, hastily, sit- 
tng down and writing. William drew up an 
agreement, which he signed, setting forth that he, 
William Ackla, would not take advantage of his 
brother because of his marriage against his uncle’s 
wish, as set forth in their father’s will... But in 
case of the will being enforced, he agreed to re- 
mit to John Ackla, his brother, the amount of the 
difference between their shares; and filled upa 
due bill for the probable large amount, which he 
also signed. ‘ Now; take these, and marry 
Rose in spite of uncles, aunts, or anybody else 
that gainsays you. Take them, Jack!” 

But Jack refused, almost choked with the 
thoughts of his brother’s zeal in his behalf, “No! 
No! Your word is good enough,” 

“But the law needs documents; suppose I 
should die !” 

“ Suppose in a more cheerful vein, while you 
are at it,” 

* I’m bound you shall take these; and I’l 
lock them up i the secret drawer of the fite- 
proof’’—which he did. William was more anx- 
ious to get Jack married than ever. 

Jack went home to lunch that day, a thing he 
seldom did. After lunch, he asked for a private 
interview with Mrs. Ford—Rose being out— 
which was granted. 

“ Mrs. Ford,” said Jack; “I want your ad- 
vice. I have made a proffer of marriage to a 
young lady, which was favorably received, but 
she withholds her final consent, because she 
thinks my relatives will oppose our union.” 

Mrs. Ford felt decidedly uncomfortable, and 
dared not look Jack in the face. 

*I do not suppose. you have the slightest idea 
to whom I allude.” 

Mrs. Ford gave a painful smile; she felt more 
like crying than smiling. 

“* Of course you haven’t!”” How-could you ?” 
continued the mentally blind young man. “ It's 
Miss Rose, Mrs. Ford. Uncle Jess., to whom I 
wrote on the subject, raves and denounces me 
like aczvazy man. Don't you turn against me! 
Wiiliam says, God speed; say you so? You 
would have much force in overcoming her 
scruples, if you'd essay the task.” 


is his own, 





Mrs. Ford started up and took Jack’s hands. 
It required her utmost self-command to restrain 
herself from disclosing all. But she and Rose 
had already planned a disclosure, without any 
one being let into the secret save Jack. 

“ Let me think it over, Jack. I'll answer you 
when you return to dinner, this evening.” 

“ Not sooner ?” 

“Then, I'll send you a note.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs, Ford! Thank you!” 

She parted from Jack so cordially, that he 
took heart at once. While Mrs, Ford was lament 
ing the pain Rose’s frolic had unnecessarily 
caused the young man, there came a note from 
Uncle Jess, setting forth William’s desires in re- 
gard to Miss Ford, and hoping she would en- 
courage him. The good old gentleman had 
penned the note in the disappointment of his 
heart, and stinging under the thought of Jack’s 
supposed behavior. 

* Ha! ha! Master William,” said Mrs. Ford; 
“you think to get your brother out of the way, and 
win the heiress yourself, without a doubt.” Mrs. 
Ford laughed loud and long at the very thought 
of William encouraging his brother to marry a 
girl whom he himself was infatuated to gain. She 
sat down and wrote two notes; one to Uncle 
Jesse as follows : 

“ My Dear Friend :—Your proposition I have 
no objection to, provided Rose’s consent is given. 
Will talk with you further when I see you. Come 
early.” 

She thus wrote undecidedly, not wishing to 
hurt the old mani’s feelings, and knowing a verbal 
explanation would be far better than any writing. 

To Jack she wrote this: 

“My Dear Boy:—I1 have thought long over 
your proposition—longer than you have any idea 
of—and must candidly say that I can urge 
nothing against your wishes, With Ruse’s love 
won, as it is, my blessing is granted. Do not be 
surprised or indignant if I have deceived you. 
Why, do not ask me till we meet.” 

These two notes were sealed and then directed, 
a habit which is always reprehensible, and of 
course, in an important case like this, miscarried, 
the two notes being forwarded to the wrong 
persons—Jack getting his uncle’s; and he receiv- 
ing Jack’s. 

Uncle Jesse was somewhat startled at the 
manner in which his note began: “ My dear boy.” 

« Juvenile! I’m sure,” said he. 

But the rest of the note was not to be found 
fault with. He gave a sigh as he thought of 
Jack, however. 

“ William’s quick; he’s won the girl already— 
‘With Rose’s love won, as it is, my blessing is 
granted.’ Humph! And that woman when she 
was here the other day pretended to prefer Jack. 
Poor Jack! I’m sorry for you. How deceitful 
women are! Even Mrs, Ford; she admits it, too,” 
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Jack was as much startled at the brevity of his, 
and unconsciously walked on and on along the 
street, after receiving it, tending his steps home- 
ward, though he would have gone as far in the 
opposite direction if he had at first set his face 
that way. He had left the busy part of the city, 
and was sauntering along a quiet street, buried in 
thought, when turning a corner, he suddenly 
came face to face with a lady. Jack lifted his 
hat to apologize, when he saw it was Miss Rose. 
The sight made Jack desperate. 

“Miss Rose,” said Jack, severely, “I have 
taken Mrs. Ford into my confidence, and here is 
a note from her. Don’t refuse me longer.” 

Rose tock the note and looked at it perplexedly. 
There had been no such note sent, to her knowl- 
edge, when she left the house before lunch. Had 
her mother been repaying her in her own coin? 
Jack must know all. 

“Oh, Jack! I’m ashamed of myself. I have 
deceived you; I’m not who I appear to be. I’m 
not a poor girl who is forced to find employment 
as a housekeeper. Forgive me! forgive me!” 

“ How nice ‘ Jack’ sounds when she says it,” 
thought that young man. 

“I have nothing to forgive you, I’m sure. Let 
us go to Mrs. Ford and explain before her 
daughter arrives. You know she comes this 
evening.” 

Rose now knew her secret was yet safe, though 
she couldn’t understand the note. 

“No, Jack ; when you come home to-night is 
time enough. Comeearly. I beg you wait until 
then; all will be explained—all.” 

“All?” said the now delighted Jack. And 
before Rose knew what he was about, he stole a 
kiss and was walking away with alacrity. 

A pretty httle love-scene for a quiet street ; and 
no doubt some sharp eyes behind those blinds 
over yonder wondered what it was all about. 

Shortly after Jack went out of the store, 
William, having need of his advice, supposed he 
had gone over to Uncle Jesse’s, as he had been 
talking of doing, and went thence to seek him. 

“ Here comes that sly-boots Will,” said Uncle 
Jess to himself. “He came to me when he had 
already engaged himself to Miss Ford. I won't 
let on that I know it, though; but will say Mrs. 
Ford has no objections to his suit, and see how 
he’ll act,” 

“Is Jack here ?”’ 

* No, haven’t seen him, and don’t care to, till 
he comes to his senses. But I have something 
very important to you,” said Uncle Jess, half- 
sneeringly, 

* What's that ?” 

“ Mrs. Ford says she has no objections to your 
suit to her daughter, and—”’ 

“ How can I thank you, uncle ?” 

“ You are glad to know it, I suppose ?” 

“ Delighted! delighted!” exclaimed William, 





in real earnest. 
for me !” 

“Very!” 

William supposed Uncle Jess had not recovered 
from his rage over Jack; and thanking his uncle 
again, he withdrew to continue his search for 
Jack. 

“Poor Jack!” said Uncle Jess. “He never 
deceived any one but himself. He couldn’t have 
faced me as that fellow did just now. He 
couldn’t have done it; poor Jack !” 

Returning to his office after a fruitless search, 
William found Jack there, and who had already 
settled the business in William’s absence. 

“O, by the way, Jack! I didn’t tell you I have 
Mrs. Ford’s consent to pay my attention to Miss 
Rose—her Rose, you understand. She comes 
to-night.” 

“I wish you success. I have done it, too,” 

* Not—’”’ 

* Not married; oh, no; but everything good as 
settled.” 

“I congratulate you, Jack. Here’s my hand, 
Uncle Jess is absurd; don’t pay the slightest at- 
tention to him. Mrs Ford isn’t sure which train 
her daughter will come on, and doesn’t wish me 
to go to the dep& on an uncertainty. But—don’t 
say anything about it—I’m going there to wait 
till she does come. There’s nothing like a good 
first impression. Think, Jack, what a high 
opinion she will have of me when I say, very in- 
nocently, ‘ Miss Ford, wasn’t your train delayed ? 
I have been waiting two hours,’ and smile as if I 
thought waiting two hours in a dreary depdt was 
the smallest service I could do her.” 

William soon after went home #0 make himself 
ready, preparatory to going, unknown to Mrs. 
Ford, to the depét with his innocent remark and 
captivating smile. 

As he came in, he saw Miss Rose seated alone 
in the sitting-room. She had just come down 
from her mother’s room, and seated herself, on 
hearing William’s pompous step, which was well 
known to her. 

Thought he, in the light of Jack’s recent con- 
fession: “‘I see no objection to my assuring Miss 
Rose of my entire willingness to her union with 
Jack ; it will put us on good terms, She scems to 
have avoided me rather of late.” 

“ Beautiful day !” said he. 

Rose concurred. 

“Ahem! . Miss Rose, my brother John has in- 
formed me to-day of the understanding between 
you. I assure you that his choice has my great- 
est respect, and my fullest concurrence.” 

William put out his hand, and Rose took it. 

William kissed her most gallantly and broth- 
erly, and thought to himself, “What a lucky: 
fellow Jack is! I wish this girl had been 
possessed of Miss Ford's income; I would have 
married her myself, I do believe Jack would 


“« How kind you are to intercede 
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have carried off Miss Ford just as easily. He’s 
such an earnest, good fellow, that no one can help 
seeing his good qualities.” 

Miss Rose said but little; she too keenly en- 
joyed the scene to venture much speech. 

“I hope,” said Mr. William, finally, swelling 
with goodness of heart, and anticipating that now 
all was well with him, “I hope I may be as 
fortunate in my selection and suit as my brother. 
Miss Ford comes this evening, does she not ?” 

“T believe so, sir.’”’ 

William left the room smiling ; he had given a 
hint as to the direction in which he was looking. 
He had forgotten, the first time they met, what he 
had said. Miss Rose might guess his secret if 
she would. He had no doubt but that she did ; 
and we are certainly sure she did. 

When Jack met Rose on the street, she was on 
her way to her mother’s friend, having been 
previously doing some shopping, where her own 
trunks had been left, and from whence, that 
afternoon, she had intended to drive up to the 
Acklas as Miss Ford, and explain ali to Jack, 
who nearly always reached home prior to his 
brother. The note that Jack handed her caused 
her,to return to the Acklas as the housekeeper, to 
seek the meaning of the note. Thereby the mis- 
direction of the two notes was discovered, Mrs. 
Ford thought, however, that no harm could come 
of the mistake, as she could explain the misdirec- 
tion when Uncle Jesse came in the morning, and 
the note intended for him she had again in her 
possession, which she destroyed. 

Rose felt confident that, by altering the arrange- 
ment of her hair, wearing her ear-rings, and 
dressing in her accustomed rich style, and which 
she had discarded for the utmost plainness as 
Miss Rose, William would not recognize her as 
the latter person. Thus, they would be free of 
any explanation to him. Jack could be drilled to 
suddenly forget the absent Miss Rose for Miss 
Ford, while Uncle Jesse would be content with 
the story of Miss Timms’s flight. 

As Rose was now leaving the house, the house- 
maid, the first engaged on that eventful morning, 
met her, and Rose could not resist saying, ‘ Good- 
bye, Katie! Good-bye—I’m going to leave !” 

Katie stood still with astonishment for at least 
five minutes, and then came to the conclusion 
that Miss Rose was joking ; “ she did joke so,” 

An hour or so after there drove up to the 
Acklas’ an elegantly-dressed young lady with two 
trunks. Katie admitted her without recognizing 
her late mistress. 

Miss Ford had arrived at last. 

Mrs. Ford, in her anxiety to have everything 
explained to Jack before his brother reached the 
house, gave Katie a note to deliver to him, 

And right early was Jack on hand, 

“ Where is Miss Rose ?”’ was his first question 
of Katie. 





“She went out a good while ago,” said the 
innocent girl, “and said she wasn’t coming back 
any more. I thought she was joking, sir, but 
she hasn’t come back yet. She never stayed 
away so long before. Here’s a letter Mrs. Ford 
gave me to give to you as soon as you came in.’’ 

“ What are letters to me ?’’ said Jack, crushing 
the letter into his coat pocket. “ Duped! 
Jesse Ackla and Mrs. Ford, you two are at the 
bottom of this. Ah! Katie, run up and see if 
Miss Rose’s apparel is still here.” 

“ What, sir, please ?” ‘ 

“ Her clothes; her trunk.” 

* O yes, sir.” 

“ Mrs. Ford is a guest ; I cannot now reproach 
her. But, Mr. Jesse Ackla, you shall hear from 
me.” 

“ Yes sir, her trunk is there; but her leather 
bag is gone. This was on top of the trunk,” 
showing a note and reading slowly. ‘ This 
trunk and its contents are for Katie. From her 
friend, Miss Rose.” 

“I knew I was right. Driven away! 
away! And not a word for me.” 

“ Please, sir,’’ said Katie, amazed, “ Miss Ford 
has come; came this afternoon. Shall I say you 
are here ?”’ 

“No!” and away went Jack out of the house. 
He marched up the front steps of Uncle Jesse’s 
house with a soldier-like step, tramping as heavy 
as several men; and while waiting for his loud 
summoas to be answered, he glared at the door 
plate bearing the legend, Jesse Ackly, and gave 
a savage dig at the letter y with his stick. 

“ Mr. Ackla is in: be seated in the parlor,” 
said the near-sighted servant, not recognizing 
Jack or his card, which Jack no doubt would 
have presented if his uncle had answered the bell 
himself, 

That card would show what a gulf was between 
them. 

As Jack waited, his hand strayed into his coat 
pocket, and he took out Mrs. Ford’s note and 
read it: 

“My Dear boy, Fack:—Lest the surprise 
should be too great for you, I wish to confess in 
advance, that I have been a party to a deceit 
that has been practiced in your own house: Rose 
the housekeeper, and my Rose, are one. Come 
to my room at once; let me explain, and allow 
us to beg your pardon.” 

“ Great heavens !” said Jack, utterly crushed as 
he turned the note over and over. “ This, then, 
is what Rose would have me forgive her. Pos- 
sible? Yes: possible.” Mrs. Ford had granted 
William permission to pay his attentions to her 
daughter. Rose had been trifling with him. 
Had William been mocking ia secret? “I hope 
not. I would like to think him true.” 

Uncle Jesse came into the room, turning his 
nephew's card over, and a comical smile on his 
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face, But he at once saw how crushed Jack ap- 
peared, and his heart was touched. 

* Perhaps,” thought Uncle Jesse, he has come 
to his senses. I won’t be hard on him. | Poor 
Jack ! 

“I received your note, Jack; and—’’ 

“ I was a deluded creature to write it, sir.”’ 

“So I thought, Jack; and you don’t know 
what joy it gives me to hear you confess it.’’ 

Uncle Jesse pumped away in sheer joy at 
Jack's limp arms. “Cheer up, my boy! I wish 
you hadn’t allowed Will to get ahead of you, 
though, and gained Miss Ford. | 1 was wishing 
that luck for you,” 

** Gained who?” asked Jack, quickly. 

* Miss Rose Ford, Jack, has he fooled you, 
too? Qh, that Willis dreadfully cute ; sharp as 
razor. See here, what Mrs. Ford writes me to- 
day about Will :—* My deer”—humph! Don’t 
want that. “1—must candidly—urge nothing,” 
Ah! here it is: ‘ With Rose’s love won, as it 
is, my blessing is granted.’ That fellow has 
been fooling me, Jack. Pretending to be very 
distant with Rose, and having nothing but hopes. 
Come Jack, we are good friends again. We 
don’t care anything about these deceitful women ; 
not we! Don’t look sodown-hearted, Jack. I’m 
coming over to spend the best part of the day at 
your house; take a holiday, my boy, and show 
us of what sound metal you are made,” 

By the time Jack reached his home, William 
had returned, from a wild errand, of course, and 
found that Miss Ford had arrived. 

Mrs. Ford came down and excused her 
daughter's non appearance by,a bad headache— 
more likely a heart-ache, On their way to the 
table, Jack very coolly inquired if Miss Ford was 
subject to headache, 

“ Why? where is Miss Rose?” asked Will- 
lam, 

* Please, sir, she’s gone away, as I told Mr, 
John,” said Katie, 

** Where to ?”’ 

“ To her mother’s, I believe,” answered Jack, 
indifferently, 

William looked over to Jack for his cue, but 
that young man was absorbed in serving out 
some dish before him. Mrs, Ford offered no 
contribution on the subject. She was absent- 
minded, and not in her usual good spirits, 

“Anxious concerning her daughter,” thought 
William, . He was not far from wrong. 

Jack scarcely saw beyond his plate save at in- 
tervals, when he broke out into spells of defiant 
levity, unlike his usual steady flow of good 
hamor. It was his method of evincing that he 
did not care for any woman’s deceit. 

Miss Rose’s presence seemed to be missed by 
one and all. As they passed from the dining. 
room to the sitting-room, Mrs, Ford, under the 
piea of ordering her daughter some tea, ques- 





tioned Katie as to whether she had delivered the 
note to Mr. John Ackla. Learning of the dispo- 
sition of the note, Mrs. Ford came to the conclu- 
sion that Jack had not read it. She must get a 
moment's pr:vate conversation with him, 

William talked of Miss Ford continually, and 
went on arranging a long catalogue of pleasures 
for that young lady’s gratifications And Jack— 
Jack seemed to be possessed by the demon of 
unrest. Usually the most amiable and social of 
young men, he surpassed himself. He sang; he 
played on the piano; he insisted on Mrs. Ford 
doing both; he brought out a flute, on which he 
had not gazed for two years, and threatened to 
blow himself into the instrument and retail him- 
self through the keys. He played quite through 
** The hundred choice selections for the Flute,’’ 
to say nothing of selections from the dusty corners 
of his memory; and finished the evening’s enter- 
tainmeat by reciting several blood curdling 
stories of recent perpetration with dramatic effect. 
There was no such an opportunity as procuring a 
few minutes’ private conversation with Mr. John 
Ackla. Even William, who followed him a few 
minutes later up to bed, could gain no admittance 
to his room ; his door was locked—his light out, 

It was late next morning when Jack went down 
Stairs, some time after the breakfast bell; and 
when he entered the breakfast-room he found 
Mrs. Ford, Miss Ford, and William at the table. 

Mrs. Ford arose and introduced -her daughter, 
who received Jack's greetings as coolly as they 
were given, Yet William, who watched both 
closely, wondered why Miss Ford slightly changed 
color. 

“ You don’t appear very well this morning,” 
said William, eyeing Jack, who had a worn-out 
look, 

“No; too much flute last night,” answered 
Jack, faintly smiling. “Can hardly speak this 
morning.” 

“ This telegram came early this morning,’’ said 
William, handing Jack a telegram. “I had bet- 
ter go down to the store at once and attend to the 
business. You are not fit to go out to-day. You 
will see, Mrs. Ford, and you, Miss Ford, that he 
remains within. I'll order the doctor to call, and 
return home to lunch. Excuse me, ladies!’ 

There was an ominous silence that fell upon the 
three when William retired. Katie had been 
previously excused from further attendance on 
the table. Mrs, Ford at last hoped that Jack had 
done himself no injury by his flute playing; and 
Rose ventured to ask if he often played, Rose 
was seated at one side of the table, and Mrs. 
Ford and Jack at either end. Suddenly Mrs. 
Ford arose and came around to Jack’s end, and, 
placing her hand upon his shoulder, said : 

“Come, Jack! Why play this farce any 
longer ?” 

Jack was stirring his coffee for the tenth time ; 
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he did not find defying Womankind a very quiet- 
ing exercise. At Mrs. Ford’s words, he leaned 
back in his chair, as if he’ was about to face 
some unpleasant words, but determined not to 
flinch. 

“I am not conscious, Mrs. Ford, of having 
taken part in any farce.” 

“Did you get my note last evening; and did 
you read it?” 

“Yes; I read two notes of yours last evening, 
one to myself, and one to Uncle Jesse, that was 
not intended for my eye.” 

“TI understand all, my boy; that note was 
meant for you.” 

“ For me?” 

“Yes; for you. And the first note you re- 
ceived yesterday, and which you gave to Rose, 
was intended for Uncle Jesse.” 

A moment later, when the door opened, the 
happy, smiling Jack was standing back of Rose's 
chair, and was just raising his lips from that 
young lady’s tearful face; and Mrs, Ford was 
laughing and crying by turns. The open door 
disclosed Mr, William Ackla, He had met the 
impatient forwarder of the message, and trans. 
acted the business a short distance below the 
house, and had returned to leave some farther 
word with Jack. 

There he stood, dumfounded and beaten. 

(THE END.) 
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SUMMER TIME, 


BY MARIE S, LADD. 
The fragrance of the wild rose fills 
With odorous breath the summer air, 
And song of robin clearly trills 
Along the dusty thoroughfare, 








The grassy lane with clover Sweet, 
That leads beyond the maple shade. 

Invites the wanderer's lingering feet 
Along the’ path that herds have made. 


The slope whereon the white lambs graze 
Is brightened by the morning sun, 
That o'er the landscape softly plays, 
And gilds the day but just begun, 


The rustic bridge across the stream 
Looks picture-like; there oft is heard 
The heavy tramping of a team, 
Or the light carol of a bird. 


All nature throbs with its delights, 

And that has speech which once seemed dumb ; 
Low harmony the ear invites, 

From whispering grass to insect’s hum. 


> 





OnE of the lessons which young people have to 
learn by experience is the power, as well as the 
enduring quality, of deeds and words, and that 
they cannot talk idly as the wind whistles, or do 
carelessly as the reeds float, with no effect pro- 
duced and no impress made, 
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BY ROBERT C. V. MEYERS. 


Matilda saw him from the top of the stairs as 
she looked from the little window there; and 
she was correspondingly angry. 

“Whenever Aunt Maria goes off, it’s always 
this a-way,” she said, and thought over all the 
implements destructive of the human counte- 
nance, which she might pitch at him when he 
came within reach, The pack On his back, his 
sturdy, determined air, told his business when he 
was half a mile off; for that distance she had 
espied him on the zig-zag country road, and 
wished for a good rabid dog, innumerable man. 
traps, and the like. But he had come nearer and 
nearer; had looked sbout him suspiciously, and 
then all at once she saw that he wended his way 
towards her. “ Drat him!” she said, as he 
placed his hand on the latch of the gate; “and 
just as I was a-thinkin’ of my dream! I wish I 
had a ‘squirt filled with vitriol. Lord forgive me! 
I don’t neither; it’s them horrible newspapers 
puts such things in my head,” 

Then she hobbled down the stairs, and reached 
the porch, and pointed her arm like the squirt at 
him, crying: “ Wedon’t want no tape, we don’t 
want no buttons, we don’t want no cotton, no 
needles, fo nothin’, So there, now!” 

“I can’t help it—what’s all that to me?”’ said 
the man, stopping and looking at her coolly, 

“ You needn't bring none of your trash here,” 
she went on; “nor no jewelery, nor lightnin’ 
rods, hor yeast powders, nor bed-springs; we 
don’t have no dealin’s with tramps and ped- 
dlers.” 

“You're quite right not to have,” he said, and 
absolutely placed his pack on the very porch. 
“Got any milk ?”’ he asked casually, eyeing her 
all the time. 

This was really too much—the idea of asking 
for milk, when you feel like vitriol. 

“This house ain’t no cow, young man,” she 
said, 

He looked at the house as though he doubted 
her, 

“ And again I say,”’ she’ continued ; “ we don’t 
want no needles; we don’t want no—”’ 

“And again I say,” he interrapted; “TI can’t 
help that, Felicia.”’ 

“ Thank you, my name ain’t Fleeceyou ; it’s 
Matilda.” 

“ Of course ; and so it ought tobe. Now look 
here, Matilda; do I look like a thread-monger ? 
—are butions indelibly stamped upon my face ? 
—am I the social Pariah of tape? Pray, Felicia 
—that is, Matilda, there you wrong me.” 

She wondered, cooling a little, however he 
had found out her name; and indeed that name 
had never sounded so nice before. 

“ And you ain’t a peddler ?” she asked. 
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“I scorn the imputation,” he replied, tragi- 
cally lowering his brows. 

“And you ain’t a robber, nor nothin’ that 
a-way ?”’ 

“ Stop there, Matilda! Iam a robber, a thief; 
I steal the whole country ; who knows but when 
I go from here, I shall have you with me, say in 
my knapsack.” 

She colored violently at the thought of this 
abduction, looking suspiciously at the knapsack, 
She thought he was daft, and stooped and picked 
up a fork that was lying on the porch, with which 
she meant to prevent his nefarious designs, did 
she see him open the flap of that bag. 

“ But we are jesting,” he said; “ maiden, I am 
a painter.” 

“Well, we don’t want you—we’re painted all 
we want, and that’s yellow white-wash. So go 
along, that’s a good man.” 

“ Gods,” he said, rolling up his eyes. Then, 
seeing that he really frightened the girl, he 
added; “ I beg your pardon, Miss Matilda; but 
the truth is, I am an artist, and an exceeding 
tired one; and I should like to rest here and 
have a glass of milk, if you can supply me. But 
if hospitality knows no place in your composition, 
give me the word, and I go. And for heaven’s 
sake don’t talk pictures, and don’t say you like 
them, and don’t ask me to show you what I can 
do.” 

She was more puzzled than ever; she looked 
at him keenly, noting for the first time that his 
face was pleasant to look upon, but upon which 
were many marks of old pain and sadder marks 
of old passions, and the strange light of forced 
carelessness. 

“I don’t understand pictures; and you are 
making fun of me,” she said softly ; somehow or 
other, all her anger and defensive quality leaving 
her at the thought that he laughed at her. 

“ Shade of Socrates forbid !’’ he ejaculated de- 
voutly; and the milk, Chloe,—is the milk 
brewed ?” 

“ You know my name well enough,” she said 
deprecatingly; “and if you turn your head 
away, I’li get you a glass of milk.” 

“JT won't turn my head away; it’s the best 
head I've got, so why should I send it away ?” 

“ You're laughing again,” she said ; “but I 
don’t care. Look, now!’’ 

With a strange hobbling gait she crossed the 
porch in front of him, laughing a little, yet with 
burning face, and he saw that she was lame—that 
she was acripple. He did not laugh this time, 
and she found herself angry with him that he did 
not, and that for the first time in her life she was 
ashamed of her lameness. She hurried into the 
house for the milk and a morsel of white bread, 
and came out with them, He was looking away 
from her out to the beautiful landscape, up to the 
fleecy clouds, and a helpless look was on his face 





that made her pause. Then he turned and saw 
her, and took the refreshment from her hand. 

“« May I not come up on the porch while I re- 
gale myself?” 

She nodded. 

In an instant he was beside her, sitting down 
upon one of the rough chairs Uncle Zeph had 
made. But he did not attempt to eat—he was 
looking far away. And so she watched him curi- 
ously and with a strange, new feeling. 

“It is very peaceful here,” he said, softly ; “ is 
there never any sorrow, or trouble, or anxiety ?” 

“ No,” she said, “ we’re always happy.” 

“And you never dream of things that cannot 
come to pass ?” 

“Oh, no; that would be very foolish, Aunt 
Maria says our minister said onct that our dreams 
show our wants, and by them shall our worth be 
reckoned,” 

“And who is Aunt Maria?” 

“She’s my mother’s sister; she raised me. I 
ain’t got no mother.” 

“ Neither have I, Matilda,”’ 

“ No? really now ?” 

“ Indeed, honor bright! And I haven’t—no, 
Matilda—I haven’t so much as a crumb of an 
Aunt Maria.” 

**T haven’t no father; my father he died ages 
ago,”’ she said, seeing his light manner coming 
back to him. 

“And / haven't a father, either, Matilda,” he 
said. 

“ Oh, my! ain’t that nice,”’ she cried. 

“Nice!” he echoed; “nice to be fatherless, 
motherless, Aunt Marialess? Matilda, I am 
sensibly astonished at your awfulness,” 

“ Oh, I didn’t mean that; I mean it’s nice to 
meet some one that’s just like me. Everybody 
almost I know has a mother and a father; and 
somehow Aunt Maria don’t just seem to be what 
mother might have been—your mother always 
knows what you want before you ell her, you 
know,” 

“Oh, yes, Matilda, I feel it borne in upon me 
that we are twins,” 

“Oh, go along,” she said, “ you talk awful 
funny.” 

He seemed to see something in the face that 
struck him—it was not her gray eyes, nor her 
pretty brown hair, nor her sallow, fine skin, such 
as an artist loves; but a look that he had failed to 
see in any other woman he had ever met was 
there, and he could give no name to it, only that 
it puzzled him, 

“You'd better drink your milk,” she said, 
“for it won’t stay cool long this weather.” 

* Thanks,” he said, and did as she advised. 

“Nectar!” he said, handing her the empty 
glass. 

“ More ?” she asked, smiling and familiar. 

* No,” he said; “1 should insult the cow.” 
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She could not understand this, knowing old 
Shorthorn’s predisposition to upset buckets and 
milking-stools. 

“ But,” he went on, “if you will allow me to 
smoke a pipe, I shall be in heaven.” 

It was not in Matilda to deny his angelic 
tendencies, although she would rather he had 
refrained from active celestialities; but she gave 
him che desired permission to get to heaven 
awkwardly enough, and watched him fill his 
pipe, create a spark by some mysterious friction, 
puff and blow, and at last sink down into the 
chair with all the rapture of an idolater of 
nicotine. Indeed, he smoked in silence for some 
time, and she watched him, standing over against 
the rails of the porch. 

“ Do you like to smoke ?” she asked, suddenly, 
as the question is frequently put by women. 

“ My pipe evidently does; personally, I detest 
it. Chaff aside, though, I smoke because it is a 
disagreeable thing to do.” 

“ Do tell !’’ she said. 

“ Do you never do things you don’t like ?”’ he 
asked. 

“Not often,” she replied ; “ but, then, you 
know, I’m only a woman, and women ain’t asked 
often what they’d like to do; they’re expected 
to do things, and they do ’em.” 

“ Humph !” he said; * I was expected not to 
smoke, and beaten for persisting in it ; that’s why 
I kept the habit up,” and relapsed into gracious 
silence again, puffing away like all possessed. 

“ T guess you don’t work so killing hard,” she 
said, again suddenly ; “ your hands is so white— 
whiter’n mine.” 

“ My colossal mind is my work-shop, Matilda,” 
he said ; “ and that is not nearly so white as my 
hands.” 

“I don’t just quite catch your meaning,” she 
said, puzzled. 

“ Oh, it’s such a dreamy place here, Matilda, 
that we mustn’t try to catch anything—measles or 
Cupid, which are synonymous, Let us only live 
and look in pretty places like this, without further 
responsibility of changing the places. That's 
Epicurean, Matilda.” 

“Lud!” she said, Yet it was a pretty place, 
and the trees, the birds, the sky, and gentle winds 
of heaven, did all they could to make the invet- 
erate mind of man tender. Despite the strange- 
ness of it all, Matilda seemed to forget that she 
did not know him—seemed to think that she had 
seen all this long ago, that it was natural for him 
to be here and natural for her to be beside him; 
natural for her to watch the soft vapor from his 
pipe ascending and dissolving and fading away 
into the blue day. She never knew how long 
she stood there rapt, a new quietness folding 
about her like a soft garment; and when he said 
her name again, she started as one rudely wak- 
ened. 





“Oh! I thought you never dreamed,” he said. 

“T don’t dream; but it seems somethin’s the 
matter with me to-day,” she returned. 

“And with me,” he said. 

* Oh! it is the new scene with you,” she went 
on; “but everything’s old here to me.” 

“Should you like new scenes, Matilda?” 

“T’d like the scenes the stories tells about— 
handsome ladies and gentlemen in spick-span 
clean places—good people that’s always good 
and never go wrong, or if they do you don't 
mind it, and some sad ones as kind o’ like their 
sadness.” 

“ But you won’t go into my part of the world 
to find these people, Matilda ?” 

“IT don’t know where it is; the story-people 
seems to know.” 

He was silent, and filled his pipe anew. 

“ Would you like to see over our place?” she 
asked. 

“No,” he answered, curtly ; then added, “ Are 
‘you all alone?” 

“Yes; Aunt Maria she’s gone to Miss Slo- 
cum’s funeral—she died o’ the gallopin’ con- 
sumption. Her husband built this here porch, 
he did. Aunt Maria‘always liked Miss Slocum: 
such a hand for pies she was. There’s sure to be 
a good dinner at the buryin’—the Slocumses 
always has good dinners when they die, Miss 
Slocum’s mother had the best for miles around— 
borrowed everybody’s chany and things, Aunt 
Maria says—and such tea! Aunt Maria’s an old 
maid—don’t like men no how; she’d be power- 
ful mad if she found you here.” 

“She shall not find me here. And you dis- 
like men, too, I suppose, Matilda ?” 

“Oh, my!” she said; “why, I don’t know 
none—leastwise I didn’t till you come along a 
couple o’ hours ago. But the couple o’ hours 
seems like a year.” 

She was perfectly calm, not confused in the 
slightest. 

“So the couple of hours seem like a year! 
Have you grown so tired of me, Matilda, that 
the time drags ?” 

“ Oh, mercy! No. 
that is—I mean—” 

Now she did blush! 

“Suppose I’d stay,” he said, looking at her 
quizzically. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she faltered, drawing 
back. 

* No, Matilda,” he said with a sigh; “these 
peaceful places are not for me; I am one of the 
predatory ones of the earth. You wouldn’t be- 
lieve me if I told you I was an Arab, would 
you? But tell me; are you always peaceful? But 
you say you are. How I should like to know 
the story of such a one as you—a sort of moral 
prescription. Suppose you tell me your story, 
Matilda. By the way, what is your other name ?” 


I wish you’d never go— 
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“ Matilda Splooks.” 

“ Preserve the Splooks!” 

** And what's your name?” 

“ Arthur, from him of the Table Round—the 
pure king, whose life was spotless; and Castle, 
from my father of respected memory.” 

‘Arthur Castle,” she said, 

“ You have it, Matilda; and, now the story.” 

“Story! I can’t tell no story,” 

“Oh, pshaw! you are the only woman who 
never could, then, Remember the dreadful 
female in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ who for a thou- 
sand and one early dawns worried the Sultan 
—I think he was a Sultan, for she made him 
believe in ghosts—you have read the Arabian 
Nights?” 

“I know Aladdin: what a queer wife he had, 
and, oh! what a bad uncle—not at all like Uncle 
Zeph.”’ 

“T suppose there is little resemblance. Now 
suppose, Matilda, you were to tell me a story—as 
though you were talking to a child, you know, 
and begin it with ‘once on a time,’ and all that— 
and yet let it be about yourself. Somehow I 
rather feel that I should like to hear you speak a 
good bit at a time, Did any one ever tell you 
that you had a soft voice, Matilda—‘ an excellent 
thing in woman?’” 

“ No, never,”’ she said. 

“ Well, you have, you know; so sit down here 
and tell me all about Matilda—Splooks, as though 
she were somebody else,”’ 

“ Seems to me I can’t refuse you nothin’,” she 
said, confusedly, “and I’lltry. But indeed there 
ain't nothin’ to tell.” 

But guided by him she seated herself upon the 
upper step of the porch, he arranging her so that 
a glint of light struck upon, her hair and lit up 
the depths of her eyes. She clasped her hands 
before her, looking up for inspiration, 

“ Now,” he said; and, watching her curionsly 
as she sat there, he made up his mind for a rustic 
picture while she spoke. 

“Onct on a time,” she began, “there was a 
young woman named Matilda, that hadn’t no 
mother, no father, no nothin’ but her Aunt 
Maria, which she sometimes believed was only 
her step-aunt. Matilda was not always a nice 
young person, for her temper was that bad you 
wouldn’t think, particular when her Aunt Maria 
called her Limpety-fetch-it, when she wasn’t 
spry enough, and her aunt didn’t consequently 
think very much of her; for her aunt was a real 
powerful good woman, a regular church-goer, 
and was a Dorcas society, and heathen missions, 
and vice suppression, and all them things, and 
she often said that but for Matilda she’d see her 
way clear, It’s very silly, isn’t it?” 

*Oh! well, go on.” 

“Yes, So Matilda was often alone. You see 
she didn’t know young people, because she was 





-—was a little lame; and she never played games, 
and such, for the children they laughed at her, 
for she’d look funny skippin’ around; and so she 
got into the queer habit of not goin’ with live 
people, but goin’ with dead people,” 

“ With dead people?” 

“Yes. She used to go up to her room and 
watch the sky, and think her mother and father 
was up there a-lookin’ down at her, and so she 
quite got acquainted with the people her father 
and mother knowed in glory. So one night— 
why it was last night, Arthur Castle—one night 
Matilda she dreamed that she’d died herself; 
maybe Miss Slocum was on her mind; and she 
dreamed she went up to glory, and there her 
mother and her father just catched hold of her, 
and she knowed that well, and they put their 
arms around her real tight, Oh! it’s awful nice 
to have people’s arms around you real tight.” 

“Is it?” 

“I mean people that you love, So all the 
neighbors was there too, and Miss Slocum she 
said, ‘Is this Tilda? Why, she ain’t lame no 
longer, and she’s not bad-tempered no longer,’ 
and Matilda she said, ‘Good people, it’s me, just 
Matilda. I’ve always been this a-way; I’ve 
always wanted folks to love me and like me, but 
somehow they couldn't; and now [’m dead and 
gone, I’m got all I waypted when I was alive, for 
my mother’s and my father’s love it makes me in 
heaven what they would have made me on earth 
had they lived.’ So ’mejetly Matilda woke up, 
and knowed it wasa dream. And that day her 
Aunt Maria went off to Miss Slocum’s funeral, 
and Matilda was up-stairs a-thinkin’ of her 
dream, when she spied a tramp a-coming from 
afar off—” 

“That's like the Prodigal Son, Matilda,” he 
interrupted. 

“Oh, there, now, I forgot; that’s all my story; 
ain’t it soft ?’’ she said. 

“And so that’s all the story. Didn’t Matilda 
rather like the tramp that wasn't a tramp ?”’ 

“Maybe she did—how should I know? There's 
a-many girls named Matilda,” 

Her voice had grown querulous, and her face 
troubled. 

“ And don't you think Matilda was sorry when 
the tramp that wasn’t a tramp left her?” he per- 
sisted, 

“Oh don’t, don’t,” she cried, in pain; “ oh, 
why did you ask me to tell a story? I didn’t 
mean nothin’.” 

“There! there! never mind,” he said, in the 
soothing voice so dangerous to feeling like’ her 
own present feeling. “ I'll tell you a story now, 
shall 1?” 

She did not answer him, but sat there with her 
eyes down. 

“Once on atime,” he said, “there was a 
young man who was an artist. He was a dread 
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fully conceited young man, and in his earlier 
life and from much association with other young 
men and much reading, he had made up his 
mind to conquer the world. But he had not 
gone very far when he was conquered himself— 
and by what, do you think, Matilda? Why, by 
a pair of eyes—woman’s eyes. These eyes were 
deceptive eyes, but how was he to know that? 
They led him where they would, and they de- 
ceived him, After they had deceived him it 
seemed the devil came to him, and the artist 
went about doing all the harm that ke could. 
Then even harm became stale to him, and he 
tried to call back the old spirit of ambition that 
had once actuated him; but he scarcely succeeded, 
So about a year ago he took up his pack and 
went from land to land making pictures, trying 
in all ways to forget what could never, never be 
forgotten. He was a weak man, of course, and 
he knew it, but knowing it only made him the 
wilder. He had sad times of it, and often he 
sunk down overpowered by the load of sin and 
misery and memory he had carried so long. All 
the time up to this morning he was so, He ate 
nothing yesterday; he slept not last night. This 
morning, wild and sad, he took up the old march 
again, and at last he came across a peaceful sort 
of country, and afar off he saw a little house— 
something like this little house, Something 
urged him to come to the little house; so he 
reached it, and found a young woman named 
Matilda.” 

She had raised her face and was looking at 
him, her lips parted, her eyes’ shining. He 
reached and took one of her hands, and held it 
between both his own. 

“This young woman taught him more than 
she knew, more than he ever knew, and seemed 
in some inexplicable way to lead him back to 
purity and truth—or it may have been the new 
ness of the scene and its surroundings. When 
he goes away from this young woman ke shall 
always remember her, her peace, her sad, lone- 
some lot, that seemed not sad, her talking with 
dead people, her prettydream. Had he met this 
young woman earlier in his life he might never 
have gone away from her again; for he was so 
tired of dissipation and foolishly-learned people, 
and it would have been his dear delight to teach 
her many things, to make her fit to be his com- 
panion, perhaps, and in time she would have 
loved him and—oh, there! there! that’s all. My 
story ends abruptly too. How strangély I have 
been talking !’’ 

“ No,” she said, pulling her hand away and 
looking at him, smiling tenderly but with white 
face, “you have not talked strange. But, Mr. 
Castle, didn’t this Matilda never like the young 
man? Didn’t the young man never ask her 
that? Couldn’t she a-tried to be smart and learn 
things he liked? Don’t you think that maybe 





she'd a-loved to do all he wanted her to? Don't 
you think she knowed how dumb and stupid she 
was after she'd set her eyes on him, and in one 
hour maybe thought more of him than she did 
of all. the wide, wide world? Suppose this 
Matilda had been pretty, and smart, and good, 
wouldn’t the young man a-staid ?” 

He had risen to his feet. He placed his hand 
upon her drooping shoulder, looking kindly in 
her face, 

“T think not,” he said, “ for ail that was past 
for him, Yet suppose he should say, to this 
Matilda, ‘I am not sinless, but I want rest very 
much; shall I stay, Matilda?’ what would she 
have answered ?” 

Should he stay? Whatever was womanly in 
her, asserted itself, She stepped aside; she 
seemed to awaken to something; she seemed to 
have been in another dream of dead people. 

“ Matilda ought never to have answered that 
question quickly,” she said, soberly. 

“ To be sure,’”’ he laughed, “and I have been 
making a fool of myself, I suppose. Oh, well— 
now, see, the sun is sinking—I have a long jour- 
ney before me. I thank you for your kindness, 
Matilda Splooks, and fare-thee-weli, and if for- 
ever, then forever fare-thee-well !’”’ 

“ Good-bye!”’ she said, gently, and put her 
hand out, 

“ Oh, shake hands ?” he said, “ certainly; why 
not? Good-bye! I hope your aunt will soon 
be at home. You are not afraid to stay alone ?” 

“No,” she said, “ 1 am used to it. And, Mr, 
Castle,—’’ 

“ Yes,” 

“Do you hink that whatever Matilda thought 
of the young man would always be for his good ? 
Don’t you think she might even pity bis sorrow ? 
Oh, don’t you think that after Matilda had onct 
knowed the young man, she would always pray 
to God for him, wicked as she was?” 

“ Would she ?”’ he asked, 

“ Yes, she would, Mr. Castle, she would—oh, 
she will always, always pray for him, she can’t 
help it; she will always hope for him and for his 
good, And wouldn’t the young man try to be 
happier for it ?” 

“ The young man will try to be better for it— 
he swears that; for he seldom met any one who 
cared for him disinterestedly, and the young man 
only knew Matilda a matter of a few hours, 
mind.” 

“ The few hours may be all Matilda’s years,”’ 
she said. 

He looked: at her—should he stay? Did this 
mean more than he had ever known? ‘* Good- 
bye, again,” he said, and stepped off the porch, 
She went down beside him. 

“I will go to the gate with you,”’ she said, and 
he noticed how feebly she walked, 

Down the path of old-fashioned flowers, senti- 
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mental country flowers, they went in the mellow 
sunset, slowly, lost in thought, loth to go apart, 
bewildered and dreaming. She held the gate 
open for him Should he stay? One word would 
keep him, he knew, and he was so tired of every- 
thing, his life had closed in upon him so early. 
Silently she stood beside him, her hands resting 
upon the gate. He lingered! 

* Would it make Matilda happy if the young 
man were to—well, to stay with her forever?” 
he asked. . 

“It would make her happier to know that he 
was made better through her lo—”’ 

“Through her what ?” 

“ Well, her kind feeling for him.” 

“Could she have no stronger feeling than 
kindness ?”’ he asked, suddenly. And then the 
foolishness of the whole thing flashed upon him 
—he, the artist, the rich, cultured man, the fash- 
ionable man about town, to be standing here be- 
side a rude country girl with vulgar surroundings, 
an Aunt Maria, and an Uncle Zeph who made 
uncomfortable chairs for the perch, who spoke of 
“chany” at the “Slocumses buryin’s,’’ and who 
possessed a few other negative attractions—he to 
talk sentiment, and with her! With a light laugh 
he pulled his hat over his brow. 

“« Good-bye, finally, Matilda Splooks,” he said, 
cheerily, and went down the road. All the same 
though, after he had gone a few yards he turned 
around, and saw her still standing beside the gate, 
her eyes following him. Should he stay? whis- 
pered a still small voice within him. Was she 
not a pure sweet country flower, as much as the 
little daffodils that sprang around his feet dis- 
torted and plain by reason of choking earth, but 
blooming with as much meaning as any of God’s 
flowers? And he had come across the daffodils 
as suddenly as he had come across her, and had 
always spurned the simple flowers before he had 
gained the artist’s insight. Should he stay, or go 
out again into all the old trouble and sadness and 
worriment and pain? Would he be a happier 
man? He would be a better man remembering 
her. Quick as a flash he turned away, walked 
rapidly down the road, turned once, waved his 
hand, paused for a second—then on once more, 
never again to see her in his life. 

When Aunt Maria came home, she asked had 
any one been there. 

“A man for a glass of milk,” said Matilda, 

‘And what did you have for your dinner, 
now ?’”’ asked Aunt Maria, full of the Slocums’ 
funeral baked meats. 

“T forgot dinner,” said Matilda, simply, and 
went out into the kitchen. 

“ Forgot her dinner!” gasped Miss Maria. 
“ Well, sakes alive! she’s as lame in her mind 
as she is in her feet; and upon my word I’ve as 
good mind as ever I had to go out as a mission- 
ary yet, and let her shift for herself.” 
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Playing With Air. 
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It is customary to express perfect liberty by the 
phrase as “ free as air,” and unfettered movement 
is often deseribed as being as “‘ easy as breathing.” 

The atmosphere that surrounds the globe is so 
constituted that each little atom moves under the 
slightest impulse, as if it were a servant, ever 
waiting on the watch to obey the mandates of 
mankind. This sedulous attendance follows our 
footsteps, springs to action at the waving of our 
hands, answers to the mere drooping of an eyelid ; 
and we need but to learn a little wisdom, and ex- 
ercise a little care, to assure ourselves of the most 
wholesome and useful effects of this multiform 
ministration. 

It will require but a word of instruction to con- 
vince the child that the sweet waft of air that re- 
sponds to the motion of his mother’s fan is but a 
slighter manifestation of the breeze that plays 
among the flowers of the garden; rising into 
greater strength, it can slam the door, and toss the 
tree-tops; and, bursting into power, become the 
tempest which uproots those gigantic trees and 
levels them to the earth. 

As an illustration of the mobility of the air, and 
the waving or vibratory motions which spread so 
quickly through it, a string may be used, which is 
fastened at both ends. If this cord or string is 
struck violently with a stick, it will be seen to 
move towards one side, and then back again, with 
a force that carries it further than the spot where 
it remained when at rest. From this position it 
will swing or spring again, making these move- 
ments each at shorter distances, until it becomes 
again quiet in its first position. These motions 
are delineated in Figure 1, where the inner, un- 
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broken line is intended to exhibit the cord when 
at rest. Under the impulse of the stroke of the 
stick, the cord reaches the point B, then swings 
back to C. Flying baek to D, the cord will next 
return to E, and thus in a succession of motions 
fall finally to rest in its first position. Ina loosely- 
hung cord these movements are easily seen, as they 
are performed slowly, but in a tightly-stretched 
string they occur in the same manner, but toe 
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rapidly to be visible. In both cases these swing- 
ings of the string impart.a motion to the air just 
as a breeze is started by a waving fan, and from 
the tense or tight string a twang or noise will be 
heard, caused by the moving air striking sharply 
upon the drum of the ear. 

The conveyance of sounds through the air can 
be seen in Figure 2. The clapper of the bell 


Fig. 2. 





striking against its metallic sides, causes a motion 
which is carried into the circle of air that lies 
close around the bell. From ring to ring of the 
air, this motion spreads until some atoms strike 
against the inner part of a human ear, by which 
the feeling of this motion is conveyed to the 
brain, which then apprehends the sound. To 
prove this simple fact, a child need omly thrust its 
finger into its own ear, and deafen itself to the 
sounds of a bell, which is still seen swinging in 
the air. These circling rings of movement may 
also be illustrated to the eye by the ripples seen 
spreading outwards through the water from the 
central spot into which a stone has been thrown. 

An easy experimert for the fireside can be 
found in a glass tumbler, which is partly filled 
with water, as in Figure 3. If the top of the 

Fig. 3. 





forefinger of the hand is made wet. and then run 
round the rim of the glass with some force and 
firmness, sounds will proceed from the rim, and 
slight thrills of motion will be visible spreading 
from the glass through the water. 

That acute sounds are produced by such motions 
or vibrations, is often proved at the dining-table, 
when a knife or spoon accidentally strikes against 
a glass dish or goblet. A clear, sharp sound is 
produced, which will continue to zing through the 
air for some time, unless a finger is pressed upon 
the glass, causing the clang to instantly cease by 
stopping the motion thrilling through the vessel. 

Another convenient fireside experiment upon 
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the nature of air may be made with an empty 
bottle. This so-called empty bottle is, of course, 
full of air, and may be thrust, neck downwards, 
into a basin of water. The water, being heavier 
than the air, will be seen pressing into the bottle 
and crowding the air upwards into the bottom 
until it will yield no longer, and the water can 
then rise no further. But if the bottle be tipped 
slightly towards one side, particles of the impris- 
oned air will be seen to escape, bubbling up- 
wards through the water, which will then creep 
further into the bottle, filling the space thus 
emptied. 

Another experiment upon the nature of air was 
utilized into fun for the fireside by some little 
children, who always made a regular raid into 
the kitchen upon the day when the family supply 
of groceries was emptied into the jars. The 
paper bags that had held the coffee, sugar, etc., 
if preserved unbroken, were claimed as the per- 
quisites of the children, and the treasured ma- 
terials for a grand frolic. To produce this 
special fun the child must draw the open end or 
mouth of the bag carefully between the thumb 
and fingers, gathering the edge as if by the string- 
case of a reticule. By blowing with the whole 
force of the lungs into this open mouth, the bag 
will be so filled with air that it spreads out like a 
balloon. The fingers are then drawn tight so as 
to close the opening with a firm grasp, and with 
the other hand, a fair, square, hard blow is strack 
with the extended palm upon the bottom of the 
bag. The confined air under this pressure forces 
its way out by bursting the paper, and a sharp re- 
port follows, sufficient in violence to startle an 
unsnspecting hearer into the belief that a pistol 
has been discharged, and of course farnishmg the 
utmost delight to the children, 

When a bladder is filled with air and closely 
tied, the sides cannot be pressed together unless 
the air inside bursts its way out by breaking the 
sides or forcing the string. These mflated blad- 
ders swung to the end of sticks make a very 
noisy plaything from the concussion caused by 
a blow. 

The ordinary bellows which are used to excite 
a sluggish flame perform their service by direct- 
img a strong dranght of air beneath the slumbering 
coals. This imstrament acts by drawing into 
itself a quantity of air, and then propelling it out 
through a small pipe or nozzle with increased 
violence. The whistle with which the air 
escapes is quite deafening to the ear, if placed 
near to it. The power of the air in the bellows 
can be shown by fitting a cork tightly imto the 
nozzle. When this is done securely, the handles 
of the bellows cannot be brought together, they 
being held apart by the resistance of the contined 
air inside. 

Air forced through a narrow pipe seems to 
issue with an additional power of sound. On this 
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account speaking trumpets are used by sea-cap- 
tains and others who desire to increase the vol- 
ume of their voices, and hunters also use hors 
to make themselves heard at a great distance. 
The air impelled into the little end or mouth- 
piece of the trumpet or horn, strikes against the 
sides (Figure 4), causing such motions in the 
Fig. 4. 





metal that the force of the wavering air is in- 
creased; and the human voice by such help can 
be pitched to be audible above the din of storm 
and battle. 

A correct knowledge of the effect of the dif- 
ferent materials that should be used, of the size 
of the pipes, and of the various stops which can be 
introduced to regulate the passage of the air, con- 
stitutes the science by which men manufacture the 
various organs, horns, flutes, and other wind in- 
struments, The observation also of the quality 
of various strings, their arrangement, the tension 
at which they should be held, and the manner in 
which they should be struck, has also produced 
that great amount of knowledge by which we 
are enabled to produce from the harp, violin and 
piano those beautifully regulated sounds which 
together constitute music. 

The ear trumpet used by deaf persons exactly 
reverses the effect of the speaking-trumpet, and 
therefore has a very broad, open end, into which 
the air is gathered to be brought with greater 
force by the narrowed end to the ear, The out- 
side of the human ear seems to act somewhat in 
the same manner, and some animals move the 
large flap of their ears as if intentionally to as- 
sist in gathering in the sounds, Persons often, 
without knowing the reason for the act, will raise 
the hand to the ear, and curve it like an ear- 
trumpet, to assist in catching a faint or distant 
sound, 

When the air about a person is at once acted 
upon by several forces, these conflicting motions 
produce a confusion of sounds upon the ear, and 
none of them is heard with distinctness; but 
when each wave of air has free, uninterrupted 
passage, the sounds are clear and easily under- 
stood. This is often observed in conversation, 
where a loud and hurried utterance cannot be 
heard nearly so well as the lower tones of a voice 
that is regulated to slower and more distinct 
movements. ‘ 


, 





THERE is nothing sc easy as to be wise for 
others; a species of prodigality, by the way—for 
such wisdem is wholly wasted. 





MARS AND VENUS. 


BY M. L, BOYD. 


The July sun was drawing near the horizon, 
and across the road and far over the park, stretched 
the shadows of the old forest trees, making a 
waving, shifting carpet of many-shaded greens. 
It had been a hot summer’s day—way down at 
the river’s mouth, thousands and thousands of 
weary ones had suffered under the burning rays 
of the noon-sun. Many too, perhaps, had fainted 
by the way, never more to arouse to the trials and 
burdens of life. . 

But up here in this cool spot, where mountain 
breezes and the water of cool lakes cheered, the 
day had been only one of enjoyment. Now the 
time was drawing near for the arrival of the 
afternoon boat, and the three miles of charming 
inland drive from the Hudson would soon be 
traversed, and the sons of fortune would find cool 
and rest after the day of business in the hot city. 

A party of merry girls were sitting idly among 
the rocks and trees on the edge of the park over- 
looking the drive, ready to herald the first ap- 
proach of the carriages, 

“1 wonder if any one new will be up to-night,” 
said one. 

“If any one with horses and carriages medi- 
tates spending a few weeks among us,” said 
another, “I shall make friends with them if they 
do; for it seems to me as if I cannot get enough 
of riding and driving in this lovely country, 
through these charming cedar-shaded roads.” 

“Speaking of driving,” said Miss Butler, “1 
hear we are going to have one of the grandest of 
the lords of creation among us very soon; one 
of your ‘howling swells,’Louise,” she said, 
turning to a merry, dark-eyed, auburn-haired 
girl, who was trying to find a comfortable position 
on a high, pointed rock, to the extreme hazard 
of her spotless white dress, and who, as thus ad- 
dressed, turned around and slipping back, “ just 
like the frog in the well,” she explained, asked 
for more particulars concerning the coming man. 

“ My brother knows him,” said Miss Butler, 
“and gives him the highest place among his 
friends. He is about thirty, very fine-looking, 
has traveled nearly all his life, has studied in 
England and Germany—knows all the great 
people abroad, and, and—”’ 

“Well, what’s his name and where’s his 
home?” said Louise, as her friend stopped quite 
out of breath. 

“ He is Girard Carrington, and last winter he 
spent partly in New York and partly in Boston. 
Above all he is very wealthy—owns a lovely 
place on the river near the city, and reckons 
among his possessions a beautiful, far-famed span 
of ‘ English thoroughbreds’ which he has owned 
since they were colts,’’ 

“He is the owner of brains, too?” queried 
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Louise. “I am sick of the common herd of 
know-nothings, and if he has a mind above aping 
the English swells in dress and manners, and can 
talk for ten minutes consecutively, without say- 
ing something sentimental or using slang ‘ you 
know,’ I will set my cap for him.” 

“ You won’t trap him, dear,” said Miss Butler, 
laughingly. 

“What will you bet?” exclaimed the girl, 
jumping down to the level turf, prepared to hold 
her own against all odds. 

“ Louise, my dear, you surely forget yourself; 
young ladies do not generally bet.” 

The voice sounded unexpectedly near, and 
Louise turned to see her aunt, Mrs. Whitney, 
shaking her finger reprovingly at her. Assuming 
an air of mock humility, she began: 

“ My beloved mentor, I will no longer offend 
your ears by such shocking language; pardon me.”’ 

Mrs. Whitney smiled indulgently—the girls 
laughed, and Louise climbed to her rocky height 
to catch the first glimpse of the carriages, whose 
approaches were announced by the tramp of the 
horse's feet. 

In the next moment there was laughing and 
shouting, waving of hats and caps, and out sprang 
some of the young men to join the ladies, and 
before very long they were all going toward the 
large summer hotel. It was a cheerful place, 
accommodating three or four hundred guests, 
and now early in the season as it was, its rooms 
were well filled with a merry set of boarders, 
who not anxious for very fashionable life, found 
gaiety enough of their own making to satisfy. 

Rowing on the river and mountain lakes, 
drives, rides and walks, and occasional trips to 
the town of N., not far distant, made this summer 
resort, nearly sixty miles from New York, a very 
favorite spot. 

As the party neared the hotel, walking leis- 
urely along the drive, there was a call “ Get. out 
of the way.”’ All turned to see coming toward 
them a light, top buggy, drawn by two magnifi- 
cent horses—with shining, dark chestnut coats, 
soft and fine as silk. They were high-steppers, 
every drop of their good blood boasted in their 
lordly tread, their arched necks and spirited 
snorts, as the groom proudly reined them in near 
Louise and a gentleman, who had stopped to 
admire their beauty. 

“What splendid creatures; to whom do they 
belong ?’’ she asked, as a single word from their 
driver sent them speeding on toward the stables. 

“TI believe they are owned by a Mr. Carring- 
ton, a wealthy fellow, who is to come up here 
very soon ; they were on the boat to-night, and 
all the ladies were wild overthem. Their driver 
is a fool; he does not know how to manage them. 
I wonder a man will trust his horses to such an 
inexperienced fellow.” 

It was not very long before the whole hotel 





was excited over the new horses and their aristo- 
cratic owner. Miss Butler became quite the rage. 
All must hear the story of Mr. Carrington, and 
the particulars, meagre and unsatisfactory, were 
enlarged to suit the imagination and convenience 
of every new narrator, until, had Girard Carring- 
ton walked in, he would have found himself 
famous. 

Early the next morning, as Louise was return- 
ing from the lake, whither she had gone for some 
lilies, she met Patrick Martin, the favorite groom 
of the hotel stables, coming whistling along the 
path. As he saw the young lady, he raised his 
hat and began immediately upon the topic up- 
permost in his mind. 

“Oh, and Miss Talbots, and that’s a likely 
tame of horses as is in the stables now; they are 
illigant craturs, and its meself that would be 
proud to take care of them.” 

“ Yes, I know, Patrick, they are beautiful; I 
saw them as they drove up last night. I should 
like to see them again.” 

“ Well, you can Miss. 
em to you, if ye’ll come.” 

Louise enjoyed any thing novel, and now the 
thought of going to the stables, and touching 
those silky, shining coated chestnuts, was enough 
of an inducement; and so led by Patrick she 
took the little side toad and soon found herself 
among the grooms and stable boys, who stepped 
deferentially aside, as Patrick stalked proudly 
among them, followed by the young lady. 

The horses were stahding tied under a large 
tree, the groom was polishing them, until their 
dark coats fairly sparkled. A crowd had col- 
lected around admiring and commenting, but as 
Louise came toward them they fell back, and she 
stepped fearlessly to the horses heads. 

“ Take care, Miss,” exclaimed the man, “they 
are vicious brutes, they won't let anybody come 
near them, except master and me.” 

* T am not afraid; they wiil not hurt me,” said 
the girl, as she lifted a handful of grass and held 
it toward the most unapproachable of the two 
creatures. ‘“ Now, this is for you,’’ she said, 
treating the other horse to his share. They 
whinnied in a friendly manner ; and, encouraged, 
Louise soon found herself patting and caressing 
* Mars and Venus ’—for so the groom told her 
his master had named them. They received her 
friendly advances in the same spirit, to the 
astonishment of the man, who stood open-mouthed 
watching the apparently marvelous sight. 

Patrick’s face was radiant, and he fairly clapped 
his hands with delight when the horses pawed the 
ground and called impatiently after the girl, as 
she left them with a farewell hug. 

“Och! but she’s an illegant young lady; the 
saints love her!” exclaimed Patrick. ‘ Me wife 
knows her, and she says she makes friends with 
ivery one, aven with horses.” 


I'd be glad to show 
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Unconscious of the praise following her, Louise 
hurried up to the hotel to tell of her exploit. 

“If you have conquered the horses, I suppose 
you will expect to take the master also; but 
remember you cannot bait him with a handful of 
grass—a few smiles and soft words—he is too 
old a fox for that,” said Miss Butler, who did not 
feel any too kindly toward the hero Carrington, 
and who could not help showing a little of her 

1 feelings. 

“ She’s been disappointed and cannot hide her 
pique,” whispered one, as Miss Butler announced 
that “ Mr. Carrington cared nothing for ladies’ 
society ; he is perfectly indifferent ; even Louise, 
here, will not be able to charm him, as she has 
some other fellows we know of.” 

« Wait until the end of the suntmer,” laughed 
Louise, as she and her friend Fanny Martainere 
separated themselves from the group, and with 
books and work went down to the glen, to the 
great rock which overhung the upper end of the 
lake, and from which they could see the ble 
Hudson below and beyond. 

It was a lovely spot, and very often the two 
girls found themselves stealing there for a quiet 
morning. 

Louise generally did the reading aloud, and, 
seating herself above her friend, she began in her 
clear, musical voice, Zhe Lady of the Lake. 
She had just been reading the description of the 
stranger knight, the huntsman who appeared to 
fair Ellen, and becoming interested, she raised 
her voice as she finished with the lines: 

“ His ready speech flowed fair and free, 

In phrase of gentlest courtesy ; 
Yet seemed that tone and gesture bland, 
Less used to sue than to command.” 

“That is the kind of man Mr. Carrington is, I 
fancy,” she said, closing the book. 

A sudden crushing of the leaves, and the 
rattling of a stone down to her feet, startled 
Louise, and lifting her eyes she saw standing 
above her a tall, fine-looking man. She saw all 
in a glance ; the dark eyes, the sun-burned com- 
plexion, and the tawny flowing mustache, He 
had on a dark-brown traveling suit, and fastened 
on his shoulder was a canvas knapsack, 

Noticing the flush and look of annoyance upon 
Louise’s face, he tried to banish the smile which 
nevertheless lurked in the corners of his hand- 
some mouth, as raising his hat and begging 
pardon for the intrusion, he asked the most direct 
road to the hotel—he had tried a short cut 
thither, and was quite bewildered, 

The directions were given, the thanks extended 
and received, and the girls were alone ; but poor 
Louise was thoroughly indignant. 

“I know that man was Girard Carrington; I 
am sure it was he; I wish I had never heard of 
him. He will think me a fool, sitting here 
reading poetry, and comparing him to James 





Fitz-James. If he is as averse to ladies’ society 
as Kate Butler says he is, do imagine his feelings. 
I expect he will flee from me, thinking I am 
going to try and marry him. He my hero, 
indeed! I will be careful to steer clear of him; 
and, above all, never tell him J have been hugging 
his horses; he will think then there is no escape. 
If you ever lisp it, I'll drown myself over this 
rock.” 

Fanny laughed heartily over this tirade; but 
finding Louise thoroughly in earnest, and over- 
come with a fear she had been unmaidenly, she 
controlled her mirth and endeavored to cheer the 
girl to the best of her ability. 

At dinner the truth was made known. Mr. 
Carrington had really come, and, pointing to a 
distant table, the girls showed to Louise and 
Fanny the dreaded man, comfonably discussing 
his dinner, and apparently unconscious of the 
attention he was exciting. 

No one but Fanny heard the whispered “I 
told you so” as, dinner over, the girls left the 
room to occupy the afternoon in their siestas, 
toilette preparations, etc., until the usual driving- 
hour arrived, and when Mr. Carrington had been 
announced as starting off with his handsome 
horses. 

He was not present at supper, and when later 
in the evening he returned, a friend accompanied 
him, and they mingled with some of the ladies. 

Louise kept out of his sight. Only once on 
the following day did she meet him—as he was 
on his way to the office. His mind was evidently 
preoccupied, for seemingly he did not recognize 
her, and she felt relieved—though rather piqued 
after all that she had made no greater impression. 

Two days had passed; the beautiful horses had 
been brought around each afternoon; had waited 
fifteen minutes or more for their owner, who, in 
driving-dress elegantly appointed, would appear at 
last, take the reins, and drive swiftly away. 

The hotel life went on as usual. The novelty 
was gone; Mr. Carrington was not even a “ nine 
days’ wonder.” The ladies, annoyed by his 
indifference to their society, had ceased to specu- 
late concerning him; and Louise alone gave him 
a thought, and all because of the beautiful horses 
which she longed to pet again, She did not care 
to repeat her visits to the stable, and she cast 
about for some other means of gratifying her wish. 

To her joy she then learned that the groom 
who had had them in charge had been dismissed, 
and her old friend Patrick was their slave. 

The next afternoon he was at his post, holding 
their bridles and waiting for the master. 

Louise grew bold, and with some lumps of 
sugar she had smuggled away for the purpose, shé 
started down to the side verandah; walked around 
carelessly to the drive, and then, as if suddenly 
discovering the horses, walked up to them. 

Patrick, proud of his place, and delighted to 
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see the young lady, became very communicative 
in his joy—told of his elevation, the kindness of 
Mr. Carrington, etc.—Louise meanwhile patting 
the glossy necks and dispensing the sugar. 

“ Them beasts knows you, miss,” said Patrick ; 
“they are very gay though.” And even as he 
spoke, the sound of a chair grating upon the 
piazza floor above startled them, and they would 
have plunged forward, had not Patrick held them 
firmly and quieted them by his voice. 

Before Mr. Carrington could possibly appear, 
Louise was back in her room, and looking down 
from above upon her four-footed favorites, and 
glorying in her exploit. 

“ Well, how do you like him? ‘What did he 
say? Did he ask you to drive ?” etc., etc., were 
the queries put to a few favored ones, who had 
received Mr. Carrington’s smiles and pleasant 
words the fourth morning after his arrival. 

One of the married ladies, a Mrs, Elliot, an old 
friend of Mr. Carrington’s, was sitting with 
Louise, Miss Butler, and a few other girls, when 
the gentleman suddenly joined their circle, and 
was presented to each in turn. He had a smile 
and ready word for them all, but his eye sought 
out Louise, the last among the group, and going 
to her side, he extended his hand, saying : 

“Towe you thanks—you are my guide of the 
morning of my arrival, and I am glad to meet 
you.” 

The girls were surprised and looked askance, 
and poor Louise felt his eyes read her through 
and through, as with heightened color she care- 
lessly said: 

“ You have a good memory.” 

Her indifference rather annoyed the man, and 
to bring a deeper blush, he said, looking at her 
very intently : 

“ My memory is indeed excellent. I can also 
remember the book you were reading, even the 
very words. Shall I repeat them ?” 

Thoroughly annoyed, and vexed with herself 
for being so, Louise shrugged her shoulders, as 
she replied : 

“No, I should hate to hear them spoiled by 
repetition—association of time, place, and cir- 
cumstances do much to make some words ap- 
preciated.” 

She arose as she spoke, and reaching over the 
railing of the piazza, broke off a spray of honey- 
suckle and commenced fastening it in her hair, 
Apparently she had forgotten her companion, 
and he turned and talked with the others until 
the dinner was announced, and they separated to 
their respective tables. 

“ Louise, you were very rude; there was no 
necessity for your being so ungracious. It looked 
as if you were piqued, while he is indifferent to 
you as well as to the others,” said Fanny, as they 
were alone in their rooms. 

“Come, do not scold,” exclaimed the girl, 





impatiently. “I shall make the amends to his 
horses,” and before long she was descending for 
her daily caress of Mars and Venus. The eager 
pawing of the horses as they saw her approach- 
ing always filled her with delight. She would 
say a few words to Patrick, and then begin her 
petting and talking to the intelligent dumb crea- 
tures, who seemed gentle and quiet as kittens at 
her lightest word. 

The days which sped swiftly by were not fruit- 
ful in making Mr. Carrington and Louise any 
better friends. Amused and a little annoyed by 
her rudeness, Mr. Carrington did not seek her 
out; and she, half ashamed of her pettish manners 
and ungracious greeting, avoided him as much as 
possible. When into the midst of a merry circle, 
of which Louise was the life, Mr. Carrington 
would enter, a sudden quiet would descend upon 
the moving spirit; the bright sallies, the inerry 
laugh, were hushed, and she would sit silently by 
with apparently no interest in the conversation. 
He saw the change, and felt she disliked him, or 
else was indifferent to his opinions; and almost 
laughing at himself, he determined to win an oc- 
casional word, or one of the smiles, given so 
readily to others. But success did not crown his 
efforts, and the breach widened rather than nar- 
rowed, 

One afternoon, when Louise was making her 
usual visit to the horses, she was startled by 
hearing Patrick exclaim: 

“Oh, God! my little boy!” 

Looking hastily up and across the park, she 
saw the little three-year old son of Patrick going 
toward the glen-head. A single stumble, a run 
of but a few steps more, and the child must in- 
evitably perish, tumbling far down into the 
waters below. 

At his post of duty stood the father. There 
was no one near to aid: no man upon whom he 
could call. Louise took in the scene with a 
glance. She knew if she ran to save the child 
she would only hurry him to certain death, for he 
was a timid little thing. Then, too, her feet 
could not fly as swiftly as those of a man, and 
that man with a father’s heart of love winging 
his steps; and so almost in a moment she had 
said, “Go, I will watch the horses.” 

No second bidding was needed. He was off, 
and she was watching him, as he hurried after 
the feeble, innocent little child, who was so near 
destruction. 

Moments seemed hours to the anxious girl. 

“Why don’t he go faster?” she exclaimed, as 
with parted lips, her breath coming quick and 
hot, she stood holding firmly the two horses, who 
were quiet under her hand. She had forgotten 
them, and was following in thought the man in 
his hurried race. 

Just as the last step was before the little feet, 
strong arms arrested them, and he was saved, 
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A flood of tears came to Louise’s relief, and 
bowing her head she sobbed aloud. She forgot 
Mr. Carrington—she forgot everything but the 
poor happy father—and so when suddenly she 
heard a step on the gravel, and looked up to 
meet Mr. Carrington’s eye, she started in alarm. 

“Where is Patrick?” he said. His voice sounded 
stern, and Louise, to vindicate the man, overcame 
her silence, and said, speaking quickly : 

“Do not blame Patrick; his child was in 
danger, and he ran to save it; and he did,” she 
added, her face glowing with joy as she brushed 
away the tears. 

“ His duty was here; he knows I always wish 
my horses to have an attendant—” 

The girl interrupted him, 

“Your horses had an attendant, and they are 
safe. I, for the first time in my life, played 
groom, to retain to Patrick his place. You are 
as unfeeling, as heartless as a stone ;”’ her voice 
broke, and fearing she would burst into tears, she 
stroked once again the necks of her favorites, 
saying, ‘I am sorry you beautiful creatures have 
such a master;” and turning from him, she walked 
slowly away. 

Until out of his sight her step was measured 
and dignified, but when once the little side-door 
was reached, with fleet foot she paced the corridor 
and burst into her own room—in so excited a 
manner that quiet Mrs. Whitney and Fanny 
Martaniere, its occupants, sprang to meet her. 

The cause of her indignation was soon made 
known, told only as Louise could tell it; her 
cheeks flaming, her eyes flashing, and the words 
of scorn following each other in quick succession. 

“ But, dear,’ Mrs, Whitney had expostulated, 
“ he never meant the child to die. You misjudge 
him; he has strict ideas of faithfulness to duty,” 

“ Faithfulness to duty! and wasn’t Patrick 
faithful, leaving a substitute? What was I, 
pray? No more nor less than Patrick Martyn’s 
substitute. I wish he would leave the hotel; I 
shall hate to see him around, so handsome and 
polished, and so stern and cruel—a fearful combi- 
natign in a man,” 

“ Do not hate so hard; you will be going to the 
other extreme and loving him Louise,” said 
Fanny, as the girl stopped in utter exhaustion. 

“ Never!” she exclaimed. “ Now let us dress 
for supper.”” She was quiet and calm, a surprise 
to Fanny, who thought she knew her every mood, 
and a still greater surprise to the dark-eyed man 
who approached her in the evening, and to whom 
she spoke so quietly that he could not believe 
that she was the passionate girl who had stood 
before him in the afternoon and who had so mis- 
judged him, never dreaming that he had been 
unobserved a witness of the whole scene, and that, 
partly to hide his admiration of her bravery, and 
partly to make her speak unreservedly to him for 
once, he had spoken so carelessly. 





It was the following morning, and among the 
group of girls on the piazza sat Louise busy with 
a scrap-basket. Deep in the mysteries of fashion- 
ing a bunch of grasses and ribbon for its side, 
she discovered a great want; another variety of 
grass was required—a peculiar kind of reed. 

“ Patrick tells me,”’ she said, “that they grow 
some miles from here; so I must wait until to- 
morrow morning, when I will take the pony and 
drive out for them.” 

“ Miss Talbot, may I not have the pleasure of 
driving you out for those grasses this afternoon ; 
it is so lovely a day, you had better make use of 
the sunshine—” 

The speaker drew near and waited eagerly for 
the answer, which came unhesitatingly : 

“ No, I thank you, Mr. Carrington; Miss Mar- 
taniere will go with me to-morrow.” 

“ But you wish them to finish the basket to- 
day !” 

“ My wishes must yield to circumstances, Mr. 
Carrington.” 

She spoke decidedly, and there was a deepened 
flush on her cheeks as she turned to her work. 
He was baffled again; within the past few days 
he had learned that his indifierence to the society 
of women was fast vanishing, and that to see a 
certain brighi-faced girl, to speak to her, and 
have her speak to him, was far greater pleasure 
than he liked to own—even to himself. Others 
should not see his annoyance, and so, openly re- 
pulsed, he laughed a polite regret at her refusal 
and bowed himself away. 

In the evening a servant brought her a large 
bunch of the much coveted grasses, saying; / 

“ Patrick gathered them for you, Miss!” 

Enthusiastically she hastened from one to 
another, showing her gift, and talking of the 
kindness of the Irishman, 

“IT will thank him to-morrow,” she said; but a 
day of rain was in store, and congratulating her- 
self upon the possession of the grasses, Louise 
deferred her trip to Patrick’s home. 

All know how weary one becomes before the 
close of a rainy day in every country resort— 
how stupid one’s fellow-boarders grow to be, and 
how the evening, with its dancing, bright lights, 
and music, seems the only salvation from utter 
ennui. 

All at once, in the midst of a merry dance, 
some one thought of Mr. Carrington and inquired 
for him, 

“ He is ill,” replied one of the gentlemen, “a 
sudden chill and cold.” 

“ A chill in this weather,” laughed the group, 
while Louise whispered to Fanny : 

“ The chill of his disposition has affected his 
body. He will be one big iceberg, entire/y, as 
Patrick would say.” 

With the sunny morning, Louise plunged down 
the thicket path—the short cut across to the 
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cottage of the Irishman. She had a present for 
the rescued baby, and was, moreover, anxious to 
thank the father for the beautiful grasses. 

As she neared the cottage, the little toddling 
Johnnie, in his bright plaided suit, his cap tied 
under his chin, and drawing a little wagon behind 
him, appeared, followed by his father and mother 
in their Sunday-best. 

“ Off for a day, Miss!” said the woman, bow- 
ing low, and smiling her good-morning to the 
pretty girl, who, having given Johnnie his toy, 
was now waiting for Patrick and his wife to ap- 
proach. 

“ Yes, Miss Taibot, me and my wife and the 


his horses to-day. He caught an awful cold the 
other day, miss; it might ha’ beem Wis death.” 

“Indeed!” said Louise, indifferently ; then 
with interest, “I want to thank you, Patrick, for 
the grasses—they were just what I wanted,” 

“ Well, Miss ’’—Patrick scratched his head un- 
easily, as if not knowing exactly how to express 
his thoughts—* I am glad you did like ’em, Miss, 
but I didn’t get ’em for you—leastways, I tried, 
and didn’t have a long enough arm to get them 
big ones, and so Mr, Carrington he tried, and got 
’em—only he got a cold besides; the log was so 
slippy he fell into the pond. He made me give 
them grasses in my name, saying you would like 
*em better; but I didn’t think that nohow fair.” 

“No, Miss; Patrick is too honest for that,” 
said the woman, smiling proudly upon her lord, 
“and particular, too, when Mr, Carrington has 
given us such handsome presents. He sent 
Johnnie ten dollars as a present, ’cause Pat saved 
him.” 

Mrs, Martyn had finished, and. stood waiting 
for approval. Louise had but little more to say, 
after receiving Patrick’s thanks that she had held 
the horses for him, and after talking, a minute 
more to the young mother, she bade them good 
morning, and walked on toward) the glen, only 
looking back to watch the happy couple as they 
trudged on down the hill toward the highway, 
satished with themselves, and bright in the pros- 
pect of a day’s recreation, 

How litue gives pleasure to such simple folk, 
she thought; and then -camé a vision of Mr. 
Carrington’s politeness, her ungracious dismissal, 
and his subsequent efforts to obtain the grasses 
she admired, even at the risk of his own life and 
health. 

“ Well, the richer people get, the more they 
nave, the more they want. I am angry with my- 
self for my sillimess. If only that unlucky morn- 
ing he had not overheard my remarks! I sup- 
pose if he had paid me any attention, I should 
have been delighted; but his very indifference 
piqued me, and I have been awfully rude. I'll 
try to do better,” she thought; and, endeavoring 





to banish the uncomfortable reflections, she hur- 
ried up to join her friends. Ever to Fanny 
should she not tell of Mr. Carrington’s instru- 
mentality, in obtaining the grasses; but she 
blushed a little consciously as they started off on 
their afternoon stroll, and the girls began rally- 
ing her upon the bunch of those same marsh 
grasses she had fastened coquettishly in the side 
of her sun-hat. Their walk was a charming one 
in the lovely summer afternoon; the birds had 
never seemed to carol more joyously ; the flowers 
never had bloomed fresher and sweeter—so 
Louise thought; and as shadows from the great 
pine trees stretched out before them and told of 
the waning afternoon, she turned regretfully 
towards the hotel. 

Passing through the park, the young ladies 
stopped by the children’s ground, to watch the 
happy little things with their nurses, some play- 
ing, others singing and crowing; even the tiny 
babies seemed to have some thing to do and say. 

“ This life-giving air fairly transforms the chil- 
dren. See how pale and delicate some of these 
poor little things were when they came up from 
the city, and now look at the rosy cheeks, and 
hear their merry voices,” said Louise, stopping 
to bestow a kiss on a pretty, biue-eyed baby, 
one of the pets in the hotel. 

Suddenly there was a scream of terror. Nurses 
sprang to their charges; the young ladies, fright- 
ened and breathless, turned towards the hotel. 
Hearing the tramp of horses’ feet, Louise looked 
to see Mars and Venus coming toward her. They 
were dragging an empty buggy, and a cloud of 
dust enveloped them. Mad with fright, they were 
making for the very spot where the children were 
playing. There was no time to run: certain 
death was before some. Quicker than a flash 
Louise sprang out on the drive, her white dress 
fluttering to the winds, She stood still for a sec- 
ond, calling loudly : 

«“ Whoa! whoa! Mars! Venus! whoa, pets!” 

Her voice was heard—they slowed in their 
maddening pace. She called again, and as they 
reached her, they seemed to stop. Louise sprang 
fearlessly to their heads, and held on with all 
her force. The sound of their names from the 
girl's lips, and her sudden, daring clutch on their 
bridles, had served to arrest the startled animals, 
and they stopped suddenly, throbbing and foam. 
ing, every nerve quivering. 

A crowd collected; men and boys had fol- 
lowed from the hotel, and as Mr. Carrington ar- 
rived at the spot he found his horses secured and 
being led back to the stable. 

The escape of the children had been almost 
miraculous; but she who had saved them by her 
bravery lay senseless, The excitement, and the 
sudden shock when the horses stopped, had 
thrown Louise to the ground, almost under their 
feet. People flocked around ber, and her name 
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fell from many a lip in whispers, as Mr. Carring- 
ton pushed his way to her side. He saw as ina 
mirror, friendly faces hovering near, but only one 
face was clear before him. Pale and motionless 
she was lying, the blood flowing from an ugly 
wound near the temple. Her hat was lying to 
one side, and on it he noticed a bunch of the 
grasses he had gathered, 

“Is she dead ?”” he murmured, as he bent over 
her seemingly lifeless form. 

‘No, I think not,” said one, “but we must 
take her to the house and send for the doctor im- 
mediately, or it may be too late.” 

Without saying a word, and never heeding 
the curious gaze of the crowd, Mr. Carrington 
pushed all others aside and lifted the girl in his 
arms, and silently carried her to the hotel, where 
startled faces met him, and loving friends relieved 
him of his burden. 

The story of her bravery was echoed from mouth 
to mouth, and anxiously all waited for the verdict 
of good old Dr, Parker, who soon came to them, 
relieving their fears, and promising a slow re- 
covery. 

*« She has had a narrow escape,” he said: “ one 
half inch to the right, and her death would have 
been instantaneous ; the stone cut the forehead 
near the temple; her right side is braised, and 
the arm badly sprained; but before long, with 
care, she will be among you again,” 

It was not easy to fill the place of the invalid; 
they missed her in all their frolics. Her enjoy- 
ment was always so intense that it became infec- 
tious, and it was almost like “Hamlet with 
Hamlet left out,” when they started off on walks 
and drives without Louise. To Mr. Carrington, 
the very sight of his horses filled him with an- 
noyance, so associated were they with the girl. 
He saw the truth for the first time; he had- learned 
to love the bright, wayward Louise, and even 
loving the beautiful animals as he did, he would 
willingly have disposed of them, if he could 
have found a purchaser, One was not far away. 
A gay young sporting fellow had long coveted 
the horses, and soon proposed trying their speed, 
and it was whispered. through the hotel that Mr. 
Belden was to become the owner of the Engiish 
thorough-breds—and that Miss Talbot’s accident 
was the cause of the sale. 

Louise was very ill for several days, but soon 
she rallied and improved daily. Many were the 
inquiries made concerning her, many more the 
dainties sent to her room by loving friends and 
grateful mothers, who every time they looked 
at their children, gave a thought to the brave 
girl who had risked her hfe to save them, . Fanny 
Martaniere came laden each day with the gossip 
of the hotel. The every-day doings and sayings 
were carefully treasured and repeated to Louise. 
And so it was that before very long she learned 
of the proposed fate of the horses. 





“ It will never do,” she said, “ Mr. Carrington 
must not sell those beauties. If you will not give 
him my message, I will write and ask him not to 
part with them.” 

“How much good do you think messages 
would do, if that man made up his mind to do a 
thing,” said Fanny. 

“Then I will write,” said Louise, determin- 
edly. She was excited, and Fanny, fearing to 
arouse again the fever and exhaust her little 
strength, refused to bring the required writing 
materials, 

“ Why, what is all this?” exclaimed the doc- 
tor, entering in the heat of the discussion, and 
amazed to find his patient sitting up in bed with 
flaming cheeks and excited voice, doing more to 
injure herself than whole days of quiet talking 
would have done, 

* What is the matter?” he repeated, as Louise 
turned toward: him, trying to explain, in the 
midst of her angry tears, the cause of her indig- 
nation. 

“TI want to, and must write a note, Doctor, 
and Fanny will not let me. If you will not let 
me have pencil and paper by fair means, I will 
get them by foul!” 

“ Well, my dear child, I think it would be far 
better to grant your request, than have you bring- 
ing on fever again, and putting yourself back in 
this way by your fretting. Miss Martaniere, you 
were right in trying to carry out my directions ; 
but with a young lady like Miss Talbot, one has 
to act differently—make new rules, eh?” he 
added, looking laughingly at his patient. “ Shall 
I say you may write as many letters as you wish, 
even if your arm is worse, and your eyes red and 
swollen?” 

* Yes, doctor,” humbly answered the invalid, 
who was very sure of her power, and rather 
gloried in the burning cheeks and quickened 
pulse which had gained her the favor. She 
could hardly wait for the good old doctor to fin- 
ish his call, and leave her to the task of writing to 
Mr. Carrington. She could not bear to think of 
the fate of the two beautiful creatures, should 
Jack Belden, with his fast sporting tastes, get 
them. And then, too, way down in the depths 
of her heart, she felt a great compassion for the 
man whose love for his favorites was so strong 
that to part with them would be like severing ties 
which bound him to two tried and trusted friends. 
Fanny Martaniere brought her pencil and paper, 
and after promising not to tell of the intercession to 
be made, sat quietly down by the window to wait 
until Louise should finish—her offer to be aman- 
uensis had been declined—and she sat wondering 
how the independent, high-spirited Louise could 
ask a favor of the man she affected to despise. 
It was no easy task the sick girl had taken upon 
herself; she could scarcely see, and her right arm, 
still suffering from the sprain, would not move at 
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her bidding. It was many minutes before the 
tired voice from the bed called Fanny to take a 
little envelope, directed in feeble, uncertain lines 
to Mr. Carrington. 

“ There, I am glad it is done; read it, dear.” 

And Fanny glanced down the slanting lines, 
where in irregular letters, every stroke witnessing 
pain and weariness, were the few words of en- 
treaty. 

“I hear, Mr. Carrington, you are going to dis- 
pose of your beautiful horses, If it is because of 
my injury, please alter your decision and keep 
them, for they are not to blame. I cannot bear 
they should belong to Mr, Belden; he is a hard 
master, Sincerely, 

“L. TALsor.” 

Tired and sick, Louise could only lie and 
think of the note, and the probable fate of the 
horses—would her request be granted, she won- 
dered—and the next morning an answer came. A 
beautiful bunch of roses with a note were laid on 
her little table. Eagerly she broke the seal, and 
read : 

“ Thank you, Miss Talbot, for your interest in 
my horses, and your willingness to forgive them 
their unkindly behavior, I will yield to your 
wishes upon condition that you will speedily 
recover, and will not a second time refuse to 
grant me a pleasure, but will allow me to take 
you one of your first drives. If I hear from you 
in the affirmative, I will re-arrange matters with 
Mr. Belden. Very truly yours, 

“GIRARD CARRINGTON.” 

Fanny’s aid was again summoned, and upon 
her card Louise wrote simply “ Yes.” 

Now she must hurry and get well, and hurry 
she did. Her strong constitution had saved her 
a long and tedious illness, and now the girls 
could go to her room and tell of their pleasures, 
their walks and drives. She felt life had never 
seemed more to be enjoyed, and her impatience 
to enter on the new lease vouchsafed her knew 
no bounds. Bits of hotel gossip were now retailed, 
aud among the busy Trojans one was found to 
tell of Mars and Venus and their proud owner. 

“ What do you think? Mr. Carrington: is. not 
going to sell his horses after all! He: had made 
some arrangements with Mr. Belden, when sud- 
denly he changed his mind. Jack. Belden was 
furious, and Mr. Carrington had to pay a good 
round sum to keep his own horses. I wonder 
what possessed him ?” 

“ Oh, one of his freaks probably,’’ said Louise, 
burying her face in the lovely bunch. of roses, 
which came in all their freshness and fragrance 
to her every morning—from but one source, she 
felt sure—and the very perversity of human na- 
ture made her prize them more than all the other 
beautiful flowers thoughtful friends showered upon 
her. 


Slowly the weeks had passed, and one morn- 





ing the prisoner was released. Gladly she was 
escorted to the bright piazza, She was thin and 
pale, but the winning smile lighted her face, and 
as her friends crowded around with congratula- 
tions, she met them with merry words, saying: 

“] will soon be well again, and able to join 
you in your frolics, I begrudge the lovely 
weather I have lost; the summer is too short and 
too precious to spend im one’s room, and I am 
going to make the remaining weeks compensate 
for those lost.” 

“ May I help you spend the days, Miss Tal- 
bot?” 

Louise blushed brightly, as she turned and ex- 
tended her hand to Mr. Carrington, who had just 
joined the group. “ Thank you,” she said, “I 
am afraid I shall become very selfish, all are so 
kind to me.” 

Mr. Carrington looked admiringly at the 
golden-haired girl in her white dress, with the 
bunch of roses at her throat. He dared not 
show plainly how he rejoiced at her recovery, and 
at meeting again Louise Talbot, the girl who 
had so sedulously avoided his society during the 
past summer. So with light words he disguised 
his pleasure, and congratulated her upon her re. 
covery, saying: “1 feel a load of responsibility 
off my shoulders, and I fancy Mars and Venus 
would, could they see you again.” 

Fanny Martaniere was her constant companion, 
and Mr. Carrington found himself very often 
bringing some lovely flower, or article from one 
of the magazines to read, for their approval. 
Louise, still a prisoner to the veranda, began to 
look eagerly for these readings. They became a 
matter of course, and many were the hours they 
spentitogether. No reference was made to the 
past weeks of their acquaintance, and they be- 
came apparently ordinary friends, Mr. Carring- 
ton felt the time had not yet come for him to 
place his fate in hér bands, and so he stifled his 
feelings, while Lowise, thinking him at times, 
notwithstanding his kindness, almost indifferent, 
would try to conceal the little throb which she 
would feel when Mr. Carrington came to her 
side. At last the week of probation came to an 
end, and Mr. Carrington claimed from Louise 
the fulfillment of her promise to drive with him. 

Great was the surprise of the good ladies of 
the hotel, when daintily dressed, she appeared 
discending the steps to the buggy, drawn by the 
very horses which had ‘nearly proved her death, 

«“ Let me pet them, Mr. Carrington,” she said, 
and going to their sides, she fondled their glossy 
necks, murmuring words of endearment. 

“ They are here because of your request,” said 
Mr. Carringtoa, in a low tone, as he noticed the 
delight of the dumb creatures as they received 
the petting of the young girl. She turned quickly 
away, extending her hand to Patrick, the faithful 
groom, who smiled his pleasure while he said: 
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« Glad to see you again, Miss; the horses have 
missed you, too—just hear them whinny now.” 

Louise's eyes sparkled with pride and delight 
as she sprang into the buggy and bowed her 
good-bye to her friends, who stood watching 
them as they drove swiftly away. 

It was a lovely afternoon, and very happy were 
these two young people. Louise, in her enthusi- 
asm, talked as Mr. Carringtow had never heard 
her before. Unconsciously she spoke of herself ; 
the old reserve had melted away, and he saw she 
trusted him. Could she love him ? 

A sudden turn in the road brought them to the 
pond where Mr. Carrington had gathered the 
marsh grasses. From Patrick’s description, 
Louise immediately recognized the spot. Turn- 
ing to Mr. Carrington, she said : 

“ Here are where my beautiful weeds grew.” 

“ Yes; would you like another bundle ?.” 

A rosy blush dyed her face as she answered, 
hesitatingly, “ Not at the same price ; Patrick told 
me I was indebted more to you than to him, and 
that the cold you caught was owing to your efforts 
for me—I thank you,”’ 

He was looking keenly into her eyes, and as 
she finished, he said: 

“Was that the reason you wore them in your 
hat? Answer me) trathfully,”’ he added, as she 
started to speak, 

Something in the tone of his voice arrested her 
-—she looked up into his face: he was pale and 
earnest, and into her eyes: his own looked with 
an entreaty of expression she could not mistake, 
and she falteringly whispered, “ Yes.” 

“ Miss Talbot—Louise—do not deceive me: 
do you, can you, care for the giver of those grasses 
as he cares for you? Is it\ because even ‘then 
you had ceased to dislike him, that you carried 
what he gladly gave you?/”’ 

All had taken place soisuddenly, the girl was 
too startled to realize her -happiness, It was 
enough he loved her; and ‘the smile »which 
lighted up his face was more eloquent than 
words, when she said: 

“I wore the grasses for your sake.” 

They were nearing ‘the hotel, and to another 
question he asked her, she made no replys Her 
heart was too full to speak, and he said: 

“ I will wait for your answer.” 

Silently they drove to the door, and without a 
word he lifted the girl down from the buggy. 

“I want to say good-night to the horses,” she 
said; and walking to their heads she stroked 
them gently, whispering, I love you, dear pets, 
but I love your master better.” 

Some one beside the horses heard these words, 
low as they had been spoken, Unreservedly she 


had given herself to this man, who had offered 
her his heart, his life, knowing that to him in 
secret she had long ago yielded the ‘ove and re- 
spect which her pride had hidden. 


, 





Great was the surprise when a week later the 
truth was made known. The habitual hotel gos- 
sips attributed all to the accident of that summer 
afternoon; but back of it all dated the love 
which had sprung into being when first Girard 
Carrington had seen and heard that golden- 
haired girl in the glen that July morning. 

“You were my hero, after all,” she said, as he 
quoted to her the lines from “ The Lady of the 
Lake; “but if Mars and Venus had not been 
yours, I never would have been: I loved them 
first, if not dest.” 
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BY KATHERINE J. DEVEREAUX. 

The old village clock, of Grafton, was just strik- 
ing six, as Nelly Lyle ran gayly down the wide 
stairs that led into the hall of the quaint old 
house, where she had been spending the past few 
weeks. The young girl paused for a moment at 
the door of the parlor where her aunt sat half 
dozing over her knitting; and the old lady seeing 
her niece equipped for a walk, said: 

“ Going out now, Nelly? Isn’t it rather late ?” 

* Never mind, auntie; I will be at home for 
tea. This is May Day, and I must have one taste 
of May air before the sun goes down; it brings 
good luck, you know,” and she ran lightly from 
the room, but not before she had dextvously pos- 
sessed herself of one of the large balls of blue 
and white yarn which lay in her aunt’s knitting- 
basket, and which she slipped into her pocket as 
she walked down the garden-walk, and let her- 
self out at the gate. 

It was plainly to be seen that pretty Nelly had 
some definite object in view, and that whatever 
might be her plan, she was determined to keep 
it to herself. Ever since she was a child she had 
heard that if a girl would go alone to an empty 
house on the first day of May, and throwing a 
ball in through a window, begin to wind it off 
from the outside, before it was finished she would 
feel something pull upon the thread, and if the 
winder would only have the courage to call out 
“Who holds?” she would distinctly hear the 
name of her future husband, 

Oa the very first ramble she took after her 
arrival in Grafton, Nelly had chanced to come 
upon the old Stanhope house at Briarwood, shut 
shut up and-deserted ever since the death of its 
last occupant, an old maiden lady. The desolate 
aspect of the old place attracted her attention, and 
at once suggested the thought that if she were ever 
going to try her fortune, here was the place, and 
she determined that nothing should prevent her 
making the attempt on the coming May Day, 
which was not far distant. 

Her walk was lonely, but she fortunately had 
not very far to go beforé she found herself at the 
end of the long avenue leading up to Briarwood. 
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Here she paused for a moment to take breath, 
and her heart almost failed her as she saw how 
darkly the evening shadows were already falling 
over the old house. 

But it was too late to turn back now, and 
Nelly walked boldly up the avenue, and after 
some little difficulty succeeded in opening the 
rickety gate which led into the flower-garden. 
Nelly soon gained the long-front piazza, found 
a half-open blind, and thanks to a_ broken 
window-pane, easily threw her ball into the great 
empty room which had once been the parlor, and 
carefully keeping hold of the other end of the 
thread, she descended the steps; and, standing in 
the path, she began to wind up the yarn, singing 
the magic verses which form a part of the cer- 
emony : 

‘On this blessed day of May 
In solitude I take my way, 
Fast 1 wind and fast 1 bind. 
May my true love come and find.” 

Nelly had repeated this several times and the 
ball in her hands had attained a considerable 
size, and she was beginning to wonder if she 
were to have the mortification of winding up the 
whole without anything happening, which, if 
there were any reliance to be placed on. the 
oracle, would condemn her to a life of single 
blessedness, when suddenly she felt a decided 
pull and the yarn ceased running through her 
fingers. Yes, something surely held. the ball! 
Nelly felt strongly inclined to run away, but she 
summoned all her courage and called out, “Who 
holds ?”’ 

A low and gentle, but decidedly masculine 
voice at once replied, “ Edward Stanhope.” 

This was too much for poor little ;:Nell all her 
boasted courage fled, and giving a loud screath she 
dropped the fatal ball and turning ran as fast as 
she could. She did not run far, however, for her 
foot caught in a projecting root and down she 
came to the ground ; before she had time to re- 
cover her bewildered senses, she found herself 
lifted by a pair of strong arms, and a torrent of 
regret, apologies and excuses, was: poured into 
her ear. Nelly was completely overcome by the 
fright and pain of her fall, and rejecting most 
ungraciously all of the stranger’s well-meant offers 
of assistance, she turned from him and burst 
into a flood of tears, while the guilty author of all 
the mischief, a tall young man of three or four- 
and-twenty, stood by, with a look of mingled 
vexation and amusement on his handsome. face. 
He waited in silence for 2 few moments and let 
her tears have their course, then bending over her 
he said, eagerly : 

“I hope you will pardon me, it was very 
thoughtless to frighten you so. 1 saw you com- 
ing and could not resist the temptation of carry- 
ing’@ut the joke. Indeed, I am very, very sorry! 
I can never forgive myself if you are hurt.” 





“T had no idea there was any one really there,” 
said Nelly, between her sobs; “ 1 think it was 
very disagreeable in you; it was nothing to you, 
why couldn't you keep silent ?”’ 

“1 am as sorry as I can be,” said the young 
man, biting his lip to repress a smile, “ but I was 
under the impression that when young ladies 
tried their fortune in this way they expected an 
answer, and as I happened to be there, 1 thought 
it was incumbent on me to speak, and indeed, I 
assure you I did have tight hold of the ball.” 

By this time Nelly had dried her tears, and 
began to think what her aunt would say if she 
could see her there, sitting on the ground at sun- 
set, talking to an utter stranger; so making no 
reply to this last remark except to say that she 
must go, she tried to rise, but at the first movement 
her foot gave way under her, and she fell back 
with a slight cry of pain. 

“I fear you are hurt,” said her companion, 
anxiously, “do let me assist you!”’ But Nelly 
persistently rejected his proffered arm, and 
assuring him that her foot was only a little 
twisted, she managed to walk a few steps down 
the avenue. In a few minutes, however, she 
heard a quick step behind her, and the stranger 
was again at her side. * Excuse my persistence,” 
he said, gravely, “ but I: know I am the cause of 
all the pain which you cannot deny that you are 
suffering; it will be quite impossible for you to 
reach home unassisted, and you must accept my 
support.”’ There was a decision and authority 
in his tone which secured obedience; and by 
this time Nelly’s ankle had become so painiul 
that she felt that she had no alternative but to 
accept his offered arm, by the aid of which she 
limped slowly down the avenue 

They walked on in silence for some minutes 
when the stranger said, with some little diffi- 
dence, “ Our first. introduction was so singular 
that it did not occur to me that any other was 
necessary, but perhaps, I ought to tell you that 
my name is truly Edward Stanhope, I am the 
nephew of Miss Stanhope, the former owner of 
this place, whom you may remember ; but I have 
not been here since I was quite a boy.” He 
seemed to think that this announcement would at 
once put matters on an easier footing, but Nelly 
being a stranger to Grafton, the name of Stan- 
hope had no particular prestige to her ears, and 
she was so nearly overcome by the pains she was 
suffering, that she felt that there imminent danger 
of another burst of tears, so trying her best to 
subdue a great lump in her throat, she mur- 
mured something about “having heard of Miss 
Stanhope,” and again relapsed into silence. 
Young Stanhope having thus given an account 
of himself, began to think that it was his fair 
companion’s turn to do the same, but be waited in 
vain; at last he ventured to inquire if she would 
have very far to go before she reached home ? 
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“ Not very,” answered Nelly, “only to the top 
of the hill yonder.” 

“Ah, yes, I think I remember the place,” said 
Stanhope, politely, “if I am not mistaken, old 
Mr. Briggs used to live there; and I suppose I 
have the pleasure of addressing Miss Briggs ?” 

“He takes me for the buteher’s daughter,” 
thought Nelly, with a little glow of indignation, 
but said : “ No, not there; I am staying at the white 
house at the end of the meadow, with Mrs. Sin- 
clair, if you know her.” 

“Of course, I remember Mrs. Sinclair,’’ an- 
swered he, eagerly, “she used to be a great 
friend of my aunt’s, and I shall be very glad to 
meet her again. I hope she is well; how odd 
that you should be staying there, and that we 
should have met in this way!” Then seeing that 
Nelly was not disposed to converse, he did not 
wait for a reply, but talked on, explaining that 
he had been spending a few days with friends in 
the neighborhood, and had walked over to see 
the old place where his aunt had lived, and was 
about leaving the house when he had caught 
sight of Nelly at the gate, and concealing himself 
by the closed window, he had watched her through 
the blinds, and divining her purpose, he had been 
unable to resist the temptation which seemed 
thrown into his hands, adding at the end, “ and 
but for the fright and pain which -my folly has 
given you, I fear I would not very much regret 
it, since it has given me the pleasure of meeting 
you.” Nelly ventured to look up into his face 
for the first time, and said earnestly : 

“T am afraid the folly is all on my side, but 
you can do me one very great favor. Please 
never mention this to a soul, and forget it your- 
self as soon as you can; I should be sorry for 
any one to know how very silly I have been.” 

“ You may rely upon my secrecy, if you desire 
it,” he answered with a smile. 

Mrs. Sinclair’s tea stood waiting on the table, 
the lamps were lighted in parlor and dining 
room, and were throwing a cheerful lustre over 
the shining mahogany and old-fashioned silver 
service, while the good old lady herself stood on 
the porch, peering into the dusk through her 
spectacles, wondering what had become of her 
niece, when, to her surprise, she descried two 
figures instead of one coming up the garden-path, 
and perceived that her niece walked slowly and 
was supported by a tall and unknown gentleman. 
She was soon reassured, however, by hearing 
Nelly's voice calling out, “ Don’t be frightened, 
Aunt Elizabeth ; I have had a fall, but there is 
nothing much the matter!” while the stranger 
coming up introduced himself as her old favorite, 
Edward Stanhope, adding, “ You may not have 
heard that the lawsuit is at last decided, and Briar- 
wood now belongs to my sister and myself. I was 
looking over the old place this afternoon, and 
chanced to come suddenly upon your niece, who 





was rambling around the garden, and unfortun- 
ately startled her so that she fell, and I am afraid 
has twisted her ankle rather severely.” 

Great was Mrs. Sinclair’s surprise, concern and 
sympathy. Nelly was at once taken to her room, 
and every remedy which experience could suggest, 
was applied for her relief. Young Mr. Stanhope 
stayed and shared with Mrs. Sinclair the much 
delayed tea; but, greatly to his disappointment, 
he saw the fair sufferer no more that night. 

He was more fortunate, however, the next 
morning, when he rode over to inquire after her, 
and found her on the sofa in the parlor, looking 
more charming than ever in her dainty morning 
dress. The sprain, however, aggravated probab- 
bly by the walk home, proved far more serious 
than had been at first supposed ; medical advice 
was called in, and Nelly was confined to her sofa 
for many days; while Stanhope could only prove 
his penitence, for the mischief he had done, by 
endeavoring as far as lay in his power, to while 
away the monotonous hours of her imprisonment. 
So his visits were repeated day after day, and 
grew longer and longer, and many were the con- 
versations that took place in the shady old parlor, 
while kind old Mrs, Sinclair sat placidly by with 
her knitting. 

Some weeks passed before Nellie could walk 
as usual, but finally the last afternoon before her 
return home, she was able to accompany Edward 
Stanhope to Briarwood, and review the scene of 
the singular commencement of their acquaintance. 
There sitting on the steps of the old piazza, under 
the drooping sprays of the honeysuckle which 
loaded the balmy air with its fragrance, Edward 
Stanhope suddenly turned to her, and asked if she 
would ever redeem her pledge. 

“ What pledge ?” asked Nelly, wonderingly. 

“ This one,” answered he, holding up his half 
of the ball of blue yarn. 

A deep blush crimsoned Nelly’s cheek, but 
half turning away, she answered lightly— 

* You know very well that it is not mine at all, 
and you ought to be ashamed of yourself, sir, to 
have kept Aunt Elizabeth's knitting yarn so long ; 
she has been complaining for the past ten days 
that it isso hard to match. Give it to me, now, 
and I will give it back to her!” 

“No,” said he, holding it out of reach, “ it was 
fate, not chance, that threw this to me, Nelly; 
and there is but one thing that can redeem it; | 
will never give it up till 1 have that. Say, 
darling, that it is mine now.” 

Nelly’s answer cannot be repeated, but its tenor 
may be inferred from the fact that Briarwood is 
now being refitted, and it is asserted in Grafton 
that Mr. and Mrs. Edward Stanhope will go to 
housekeeping there before many months are over. 





HOLy poverty is heavenly riches, 
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Fics. 1 AND 2.—DRESSMAKING AT 
HOME. 

The series of articles upon this subject which 
we propose publishing and which we commence 
this month, we feel assured will prove useful with 
their accompanying diagrams, to our many read- 
ers who are far distant from the busy hum of 
cities. To cut a good shape skirt is almost as 
difficult as cutting out a bodice, for unless a skirt 
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for hem; then cut this length off, fold in half and 
shape it as front width on diagram, where the 
necessary measurements are given in inches; the 
side gore has the selvedge of the material to the 
side which joins up on the front, and the side 
which joins to the back is gored ; then a hip gore 
is cut out which fits the skirt well on the figure, 
without pleats or gathers at sides. The back 
width of this skirt is merely a straight width of 


is well shaped nothing can be done with it, and | material as long as the gored side of side gore ; 
it will set badly. We illustrate a good shape | the measurements given on diagram are for a 
walking skirt, suitable for any material, and dia- | moderately tall person, and the waist part would 


gram 1 will show the manner of cutting it out. 


fit any one, as the back gathers or pleats up to 


Before cutting the material measure the depth | the required size. Before joining up the skirt it 





from waist to instep, and allow a piece to turn up 


is as well to shape the lining to the bottom of 
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skirt, although some prefer tearing off a straight 
strip and putting pleats to make it fit; but we 
think the first way is better and much neater, be- 
sides less tedious to put in; this lining being cut, 
the seams of it should be run up ready to put in 
skirt. Having pinned the skirt pieces in their 
right positions, as shown by the notches on dia- 
gram, run up the seams, putting a back stitch 
here and there, taking great care not to stretch 
the gored sides or it will give the appearance of 
being puckered; stitch up the hip gores and 
overcast; leave an opening at the back of the 
left side gore to permit the skirt passing over the 
shoulders; this opening must be hemmed broad 
on the right side aud the teft narrow, or fell on 
some tape or braid, and securely fasten off the 
bottom, so that it may not tear down lower. 
Place the right side of skirt lining to right side 
of skirt and run it on; this done, turn the skirt 
wrong side out, then turn the lining over to it; 
turn up the edge of skirt about two inches, which 
tack securely along to keep it firm; it is as well 
Fig. 2. 


to put another row of tacking higher up also, 
which will prevent the lining puckering when 
stitched down; turn in the edge of the lining 
and neatly hem it to the material, or machine 
stitch it, The lining usually extends to where 
the trimming is put on, say from six to nine inches 
deep. The edge of skirt is then bound with 
braid, or else it is put on flat; in either case hold 
the braid easily in the hand, and do not stretch it. 
If a pocket is required it is inserted in the first 
seam, right hand side, about five or six inches be- 
low waist, and previous to putting it in, face 
the inside of pocket with the material as 
the skirt, as nothing is so unsightly as to see the 
colored lining. The skirt is now ready for 
trimming, and is suitable for any kind; if kilt- 





ings are desired, cut them the width of material, 
this is from selvedge to selvedge, straight across, 
and allow for every yard of kilting about two and 
a half yards of material; but this is regulated by 
the quantity of material you can spare, and the 
closeness of the plaits. Kiltings are turned up at 
both edges and machine stitched; they can be 
kilted by hand and pressed on the wrong side 
with an iron ; but it is best to have them kilted by 
machine, as it lasts so much longer and sets bet- 
ter. Flounces for gathering, or bands, tucks and 
such like, must be cut entirely on the bias, or 
they will never set well. To cut any flounce on 
the bias, fold the material over—the selvedge to 
the ‘straight end of goods; next month we will 
give a diagram illusteating the mode of cutting. 
Having ascertained the depth of flounce required 
and added on the turnings for hem, cut off as 
many as wanted; a width on the bias allows 
enough fullness for a width on the straight; all 
these strips must now be run together, then both 
edges turned up on the wrong side and machined 
along, or else «merely the bottom hemmed, and 
the top turned down when the draw thread is run 
in. When the skirt is.trimmed as preferred, the 
band is the next thing to be put on; first hem the 
top of the skirt to make it look neat, cut a band 
from the lengthway of the material as shown in 
diagram 1, about four and one-half inches wide, 
and size of waist; turn in the edges and tack 
along, then sew the band on to the skirt, com- 
mencing from the placket-hole made on left side ; 
the superfluous fullness of the back breadth can 
be put into.a double box pleat, gathered or pleated 
in small pleats as desired; two hooks are sewn 
on the right hand or upper part of band, and 
eyes on the left, then with a loop of braid sewn 
in centre of back and front of band for hanging 
the skirt up, it is finished ready for wearing. 
Figure 2 shows the skirt sewed together, but not 
trimmed. These directions are for cutting out a 
skirt of single width material. 


Fic, 3.—PURSE. (MACRAME WORK.) 
(MATERIALS: CLARET-COLORED Purse, SiLk 
AND GOLD THREAD.) 

Claret-colored silk for lining. The purse is 
worked in two halves from center of upper edge 
to corners of clasp, then continued in the round, 
and again worked in two halves at the lower edge. 
Begin by tying to a double foundation thread, 5 
strands of silk folded in half, and measuring about 
a yard long, and one gold thread on each side. 
Then proceed as follows: With the centre 8 
strands, taking in two ata time, 1 double knot, 
consisting of a right and left knot, The four 
centre strands are used as a foundation; and for 
the right knots, put the 7th and 8th strands very 
loosely so that it forms a loop on the right side 
over the foundation, and holding it firmly iv 
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place, pass the rst and 2d ends of the left side 
ovez the 7th and 8th, underthe foundation thread 
from below upwards, through the loops formed, 
and draw the thread fast ; the left knots are done 
in the same way, but in reversed method. Then 
take the 2 strands on the right (they will be one 
gold and one silk), and work 2 buttonhole-loops 
with each, using the first 4 of the 8 strands 
Fig. 3. 


already begun as a foundation, and working from 
right to left in a slanting direction. A similar 
row of knots is worked in the contrary direction 
with the 2 strands on the left side, so that they 
meet in the middle, and are there joined in one 
double knot, which is worked with the two gould 
threads over the silk. On each side of the work, 
join to the foundation thread alternately 5 silk 
strands and & gold thread; use the free gold 
strand left on each side of the work already 
knotted as a foundation, with the first of the 
following silk strands, and work over them with 
each of the next four strands, two buttonhole loops. 
The first strand of the two gold threads is passed 
under the four preceding strands; one double 
knot with the above gold thread, and the gold 
thread used as a foundation over the two next 
silk ends. Then consulting the illustration, 
continue the pattern in reversed position, taking 
in the requisite number of strands, and working 
the knots as above described. 

After the fourth pattern, begin the centre 
pattern with twelve strands, but not until the 
second half of the purse has been worked as far 
as the first half, so as to be able to continue in the 
round below the clasp; in the original this 





occurs in the sixth pattern. After the completion 
of the seventh, and until the completion of the 
ninth pattern, increase on each side twenty-one 
strands for the centre pattern, and then decrease 
the same number until the centre is finished, and 
the square pattern can be begun again. The 
centre figure, which consists almost exclusively of 
various combinations of the stitches already 
described, can be easily learnt by referring to the 
illustration; we need only say that except in the 
raised spots the gold threads are only used as a 
foundation. These raised spots consist of eight 
single knots worked with two gold threads over 
two strands of silk, the foundation threads being 
tied when the knots are worked, so as to complete 
the shape of the raised knot. For the leaf 
pattern, which consists of three rows of knots, 
use gold thread as a foundation for the first row, 
silk thread for the second row, and bring the gold 
thread to the front again as a foundation for the 
third row. The chain knots between the four 
leaves (see illustration) are worked with two 
strands each, as follows: one buttonhole-loop 
with the first strand over the second, and one with 
the second over the first. The raised spot in the 
centre is worked with four gold threads in ten 
single knots, amd fastened down with a few small 
stitches. The bars are worked with two strands, 
and consist of three or four buttonhole-loops ; 
when the purse has been knotted to the lower 
edge, take ten strands of each half together, tie 
them round with gold thread to form a tassel, and 
cut them even. Then having lined the purse 
with silk, sew on the clasp firmly with thick silk. 





_ 


Fic. 4.—DRAWERS FOR CHILD OF FOUR 
TO SIX YEARS OLD. 

Fine white Scotch wool yarn and steel needles, 
Begin from the lower edge as follows: Close 
forty stitches into a circle, and knit thirty rounds 
as follows: knit two, purl two. Then forty 
rounds knitted but for a»seam, purl the first stitch 
of every second round, and for an increase in 
every second round, knit two out of the fourth 
stitch and the last but four. This is done by 
taking up a stitch out of the horizontal part, 
Them cast off the firse two, and the last two stitches, 
and knit 40 rows to and fro. In these rows all 
the stitches must appear knitted on the right side, 
except the stitches for the seam, which appear 
purled in every row. At the back for an increase 
take up two stitches out of the fourth stitch in 
every second row, up to the twentieth of the last 
fomy rows. The other part of the drawers is 
then knitted im the same way (of course in re- 
versed position); then join the two together in 
front, and knit to and fro along all the stitches, 
twenty-five rows to appear knitted on the right 
side (continuing the seam at the back), and in 
the last but one of these twenty-five rows knit 
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two together after the first stitch has been knitted. 
Then a row as follows; knit two, thread forward, 
knit two together. Then follow twenty-five 
rows, knit two, purl two, one row, knit two, thread 
forward, knit two together; then another row, 
knit two, purl two, and cast off. The upper and 
Fig. 4. 





lower edge is then finished off as follows: Cro- 
chet one double in marginal stitch : one puri of 
four chain and one double in first stitch, miss 
one, repeat. A cord and tassels is threaded 
through the rows of holes. 


Fic. 5.—SHEATH FOR KNITTING-PINS. 

This little article is easily made, and will form 

a useful addition to the work-basket. Take two 

oak-galls, pierce a hole through each, making it 

large enough to hold the points of four pins; 
Fig. 5. 








through these holes pass a white silk elastic, 
measuring about, six inches; fasten at each end 
under a bow of ribbon, and tie another bow of 
ribbon in the centre of the elastic. 

Fig. 6, 
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Fics. 6, 7, 8, AND 9.——APRON. 
(Cross~stTitcH, OPEN-WORK, AND HO LseEIN- 
STITCH.) 

The Apron is cut out of a piece of Holbein 
linen twenty-five by thirty-six inches, and is 





enameled for a fringe at the lower edge and the 
side-pieces, The apron is hemmed on each side, 
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and then at a narrow interval the threads are 
drawn out for the pattern given in Fig. 7.. Draw 
out twelve double threads, leave six, draw out 
twelve, and cross every four of the remaining 
threads. The threads ieft untouched are worked 
,with blue thread in herring-boning, while the 
threads which .dge the open-work are made 





the three compartments of the pattern, is an open- 
worked row, worked also according to Fig. 8. 
For each of these patterns draw out six double 
threads, leave two, and draw out six. The 
threads left in are crossed with blue thread as 
above described, and the open-work is edged 
with long chain-stitches of red thread. The two 


Fig. 9 


firm with long chain-stitches of red thread, and 
the remnaining threads are fringed out and cut 
even. Above the open-work the apron has a 
border worked with blue, yellow, and red thread, 
in cross and Holbein-stitch, and joined as is seen 
by consulting Fig. 8, to the larger pattern given 
in Fig. 9. The latter design, with the exception 
of the three upper flowers, is repeated on each 
side of the centre. At the sides, and between 
VOL, Cl.—19, 








square tabs, turned down at the waist, are then 
embroidered.as shown in Fig. 8. The bodice is 
worked with the centre pattern of Fig. 9. Be- 
low the bodice are two rows of cross-stitch in 
reversed position, one worked with red and one 
with blue thread. Then at the top of the bodice 
work the open-worked pattern from Fig. 6, 
Round the’ bodice and the tabs work a row of 
buttonhole-stitches with red thread, 
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RECIPES. 


A LEG OF MUTTON MARINATED. 


Ingredients. —Two heaping tablespoonfuls of salt, 

One heaping tablespoonful of good 
coffee sugar, 

One teaspoonful, heaping, of pepper, 

One teaspoonful, heaping, of ground 
mustard, 

One saltspoonful each of cayenne, 
ground cloves, cinnamon, and 
allspice, 

One wineglassful of good vinegar. 

Mix the salt, sugar and spices well together. Lay 
the mutton in a dish, and rub well with the season~ 
ing. Lay what is left over the top, and sprinkle 
with the vinegar. Repeat this rubbing eyery day for 
a week in cold weather, and several days in sum- 
mer. When wanted for use, lightly rinse the meat 
and boil rather longer than you would a fresh leg, 
but slowly. ‘lhe lean end of a roasting piece of 
beef treated in this way makes a delicious dish to 
eat cold. 


AUNT MARY'S GINGERBREAD, 


Ingredients.—One cup of butter, 

Two cups of sugar, 

One cup of sour milk, 

Small teaspoonful soda, 

A small glass of cider, 

Ginger and spice to taste. 
Rub the sugar and butter together, then the cider 
and sour milk, add the soda and make up as soft as 
you can handle it. Roll them out in squares or 
diamonds, and bake a light brown in a quick oven. 
This cake will keep six months in a dry place, and 
is all the better. 


Seep CAKES. 


Ingredients.—Two cups,of sugar, 

One cup of butter, 

‘lwo " 

Two-thirds cup of milk, 

Scant teaspoonful of soda, 

Heaping teaspoonful of cream tartar, 

A little salt, 

Caraway seeds, 

Flour. 
Beat butter and sugar to a cream; add the eggs, 
milk with soda, a little salt (unless the butter is 
quite salt); flour enough to roll out quite thin, If 
you prefer cookies, use ginger instead of the seeds, 
and do not roll so thin 


TOMATO CATSUP. 


/ngredients,—One peck of ripe tomatoes, 
One cup of salt, 
Half cup of sugar, 
One quart of vinegar, 
Tablespoonful of pepper, 
Tablespoonful of ginger, 
Tablespoonful of cloves, 
Tablespoonful of cinnamon, 
One ounce of mustard, 
Little cayenne pepper. ° 
Stew the tomatoes four hours, strain them and all 
the other ingredients; mix weil and boil fifteen 
minutes. Let this stand unti) nearly cold, then 
bottle tightly. 
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BREAKFAST CARES. 

Ingredients.—Half cup of white sugar, 

Butter size of an egg, 

One egg, 

One and one-half cup of Indian meal, 

One and one-half cup of flour, 

One teaspoonful of cream tartar, 

Half teaspoonful of soda. 
Beat together sugar and butter; add the egg, then 
Indian meal and flour, in which should be the 
cream tartar; then add milk enough to make it 
pretty soft; then add the soda dissolved in a little 
of the milk. Bake in tin pans in a quick oven. 


SPANISH PICKLE. 
Ingredients.—Six quarts of green tomatoes, 
quart of onions, 
One pint of green peppers, 
Half teacup of mustard seed, 
Half coffee-cup of sugar, 
Dessertspoonful of celery seed, 
‘Two heaping teaspoonfuls of ginger, 
Horse radish, whole cloves, 
One gallon of vinegar. 
Slice the tomatoes and onions; between each layer 
sprinkle salt; let them stand several hours, then 
drain off the water; add a coffee-cup of salt and all 
the other ingredients. Boil slowly ten hours. 


CURRIED BOILED MUTTON, 


Ingredients, mutton, 
easpoonful of salt, 
— of Curry pow- 
T, 

One onion, 

Tablespoonful of flour, 

Half pint of gravy. 
Cut the mutton in nice thin slices ; sprinkle it with 
salt, curry powder and flour; chop the onion fine. 
Put this into a stewing pan with the gravy, if you 
have it, if not, a little water; shake the pan fre- 
quently and let it. simmer for an hour-and-a half. 
Boil half a pound of rice twenty-five minutes, drain 
off the water; set it in the oven to dry. Serve the 
mutton with the rice round it; serve very hot. 


FrRvuIT TRIFLE, 


Ings edients.—Strawberries, 

Maccaroni, 

Custard, 
Pat the strawberries, or any kind of fresh fruit into 
your dish, cover them with sugar; put a layer of 
maccaroons; pour over them a nice soft custard, 
which should be cold. Place on top the whites of 
egg and a little sugar, beaten to a stiff froth. 


SPICED PEACHES, 

Ingredients,—Peaches, 

Four pounds of sugar, 

One pint of vinegar, 

Cloves, cinnamon and mace, 
Pare, stone and halve nine pounds of peaches; boil 
in water till tender; add the vinegar, sugar and 
spices, first pouring off the water in which they 
were boiled. Then boil half an hour, or less if they 
scem too soft and breaking. 
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MACCARONI AND KIDNEY, 

Ingredients,—Kidney ; one-half pound of magcaroni, 

Oné onion, 

Butter, 

Salt and pepper. 
Wash and cut fine a kidney and one onion; fry a 
light brown in butter, add a teaspoonful of salt, 
saltspoonful of pepper ; put the kidney in this, cover 
closely and stew two hours. Stew half a can of 
tomatoes; season with salt, pepper and butter. 
30il in two quarts of water, half a pound of macca- 
roni, and a tablespoonful of salt; let it boil twenty 
minutes, strain off the water and pour cold water 
on it. Put a layer in a baking dish, part of the 
kidney, little gravy, and a layer of tomatoes ; repeat 
this till dish is full, leaving maccaroni on top; 
sprinkle with fine crumbs, and bake half an hour. 


PINE APPLE CUSTARDS, 
Ingredients.—Ripe pine apple, 

Sugar, 

Soft custard. 
The day before using the custard, peel and pick to 
pieces with two forks, a nice pine apple; put plenty 
of sugar over it and set it away. Next day make a 
rich custard; when cool, mix with the pine apple, 
which will have become soft and luscious. 


ECONOMY PUDDING. 
lIngredients,—Soft boiled rice, 

One pint of milk, 

One-half pound of sugar, 
. Preserve. 
Boil half pint of rice in water till nearly soft, then 
add the milk and boil again, stirring it all the time; 
add the sugar. Dip blanc-mange moulds in cold 
water, fill with the rice; when hard, turn on toa 
flat dish. Eat with preserve of any kind, sugar and 
cream, or custard. ‘This is a simple dessert, and 
very attractive to children, 


BREAD-CRUMB OMELET. 

Ingredients.—One pint of bread crumbs, 

Handful of chopped parsley, 

Slice of onion cut fine, 

Teaspoonful marjoram, 

Two eggs, 

Teacup of milk, 

Pepper and salt, 

Butter, size of an egg. 
Beat the eggs thoroughly; add the milk, spices, 
parsley, onion, bread crumbs and butter. Beat all 
together and bake in a slow oven till it is a light 
brown color: turn it from the dish, and send to the 
table at once. 


GEORGIA SALAD. 


/ngredients.—White cabbage and celery, 

Salt and pepper, 

One gill of vinegar, 

Saltspoonful of mixed mustard, 

Tablespoonful of olive oil, 

Teaspoonful of sugar. 
Shred the cabbage very fine, and cut the celery into 
small dice; mix these together and sprinkle with 
pepper and salt. Put the vinegar into a saucepan, 
and stir in a well-beaten egg; stir over a hot fire 
till as thick as cream. Add the mustard, oil and 
sugar, beat well, and when cold pour over the cab- 
bage and celery. 





PICKLED NASTURTIUMS, 

Ingredients.—Nasturtiums, 

Vinegar, 

Pepper and salt, 

Cloves, 

Ginger. 
As soon as you gather the nasturtiums, throw them 
in strong brine and let them remain two days. 
Boil the vinegar (quantity depending on how many 
nasturtiums you have), pepper and salt, cloves, and 
a small piece of ginger root; when boiling hot, pour 
on the pickles, which must. be. first thoroughly 
drained from the brine ; cover closely for one week, 
and they are ready for use. 


BosTON CAKE. 

lngredients.—One pound of flour, 

One pound of sugar, 

Half pound of butter, 

One cup of sour cream, 

Five eggs, 

Teaspoonful of soda. 
Cream the butter, add the sugar, beat the eggs sep- 
arately, add the-yolks, cream with the soda in it, 
then flour and beaten whites alternately ; flavor to 
taste. This makes one large loaf, and is nice. 


DANDY PUDDING, 
lngredients.—Four eggs, 
Five tablespoonfuls of white sugar, 
Four heaping tablespoonfuls of brown 
sugar, 
Two tablespoonfuls of corn starch, 
One quart of milk, 
Vanilla, 
Beat the eggs thoroughly, first separating whites 
from yolks ; to the whites add the five spoonsful of 
white sugar ; to the yolks add the brown sugar, and 
starch, and boiling milk; stir well and flavor with 
vanilla, Pour into the dish in which you serve it, 
Put the whites on top, and brown nicely in the oven. 
Can be eaten cold, and is very nice. 


ASPARAGUS OMELET. 
ingredients.— Asparagus, 

Salt and pepper, 

Butter, 

Six eggs, 

Six teaspoonfuls of milk. 
Boil the asparagus, cut in half inch pieces; add a 
little salt, pepper and butter; put this on the stove 
to keep warm. Beat the eggs thoroughly, and add 
the milk, saltspoonful of salt, and a pinch of pepper. 
Brown two tablespoonfuls of butter on a frying 
pan ; pour the eggs in, and as soon as it sets on the 
edges, turn them up, and shake to keep from stick- 
ing; it will cook in five minutes. Put in the 
asparagus, double the omelet, and serve at once on 
a hot dish. 


BAKED BEETS. 


Ingredients,—Eight large beets, 

One tablespoonful of butter, 

One tablespoonful of lemon juice, 
Wash the beets and bake them in a moderate oven 
for one hour. Peel them, split them in half, and 
put onadish. Baste each half with the butter and 
lemon juice; set in the oven a few minutes, and 
serve hot. 
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HloME AMUSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


PUZZLES, ETC. 
CORKSCREW PUZZLE, 


* The points of the corkscrew, reading from the top 
to the bottom, indicate the letters which form the 
name of a dainty that is specially delightful at this 
season, 


+t +r + + + + F 
FTP FET EE FE 


+ \* 


The upper word is the name of a material used 
for summer clothing. 

The second is something good to eat. 

The third is what you wiil do with it. 

The fourth makes a pleasant summer retreat, 

The fifth is also good to eat. 

The sixth is a tree. 

The seventh a trial of speed. 

The eighth is the prize often won by the seventh, 

The bestowal of the eighth at the close of the 
seventh frequently excites the ninth into dangerous 
activity, 

A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

The central lines express a word which is consid- 
ered to be both the blessing and bane of childhood’s 
hours, 
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ad 

1. Is the beginning of sin. 

2. An Indian. 

3. What many consider him to be. 

4. The special delight of the scholar. 

5. A person often burdened by the preceeding. 

6. The instrument used by the fifth in pursuit of 
the fourth. 

7. The end of all happiness. 


RIDDLE. 
Two letters often tempt the weak, 
And yielding, they need never seek 
Two others waiting to enforce 
The suffering that comes, of course. 


CONUNDRUM. 
When a ship is dressed what does she wear ? 





LADDER PUZZLE. 
The uprights read downwards will present the 
names ofa great poet and a great novelist, who were 
both born in the same country. 
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The upper or fifth round is a musical play. 
The fourth is an occurrence. 

The third a small drum. 

The second is a man’s name. 

The lowest round is a division of time. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in city, but not in town, 
My secord in jester, but not in clown, 
My third is in lantern, but not in lamp, 
My fourth in water, but not in damp. 
My fifth in negro, but not in white, 
My sixth in wrong, but not in right. 
My seventh in Erin, but not in Greece, 
My eighth in African, but not in Chinese. 
My ninth in couple, but not in pair, 
The whole is known as the great world’s fair, 


A TRANSPOSITION. 
Entire through boundless space I roam, 
And many millions call me home. 
If then you choose me to transpose, 
I will in every man repose ; 
A letter drop, and in the grove 
An animal I'm free to rove ; 
Another drop and beauty see. 
For it’s the aim proposed to me, 
Transposed again, a sailor see, 
Or else look for me in a tree. 

ENIGMAS. 
No. r. 

While I enrich both the beggar and the lawyer, 
I often impoverish the client; at the same time, I 
am a fashionable necessity for both men and women, 
and I am precisely what pleases everybody, 

No. 2. 

A tiny instrument used in the peaceful art of 
healing, I need only to be shortened to lengthen me 
mto a long and murderous instrument used for 
killing. 

CHARADE, 

My first is part of the human body. 

My second san article of dress made to adorn my 
first. 

My whole is a variety of my second, and yet it 
destroys the whole comfort of my first. 
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GAMES. 


THE TESTY TRAVELER. 

This character, if well acted, can be made quite 
the star of a small social party, as his irascibility is 
displayed for the general entertainment. 

The party is seated around the room, and each 
player accepts the name of a person acting in some 
capacity in a hotel, such as landlord, landlady, 
clerk, porter, waiter, chambermaid, boots, etc. If 
the company be large, newspaper, supper, chair, 
table, and articles of food can be added to any ex- 
tent. 

The leader, who performs as the Testy Traveler, 
then enters the room, bewailing that he has been 
too late for his train, angrily calls for the Landlord 
and all his officials, demands a newspaper, supper, 
and everything else with confusing ingenuity. At 
the mention of any of the assumed names, the per- 
son bearing it must rise and turn round once before 
seating himself, and at any general term, such as 
tavern, house, hotel or inn the whole company must 
rise at the same time. Forfeits may be exacted for 


failures. 
QUAKER MEETING. 


Despite its name, this game is specially popular 
as providing a noisy frolic for young children. 

The members of meeting are seated soberly in a 
circle, when the Head of the Meeting turns calmly 
to his next neighbor, and asks with the utmost pos- 
sible gravity of demeanor, while shaking his own 
right hand up and down like a paw: 

** Quaker, Quaker! How art thee?” 
The person addressed must answer in the same 


manner: 
“Very well, I thank thee.”’ 


The Head then inquires : 

“ How is the neighbor next to thee?” 

The second player replies : 

*T don’t know, but I'll go see!” 

Then waving his right hand in the same grotesque 
manner, he propounds the same quesiions to the 
player sitting next. This is continued round the 
circle until the Head is reached, when he leads off 
with the same questions, only waving both hands. 

At the third turn the Head stamps his right foot ; 
at the fourth his left one; at the fifth wags his head, 
and finally rises up and down on his chair. 

The sobriety of the meeting is by this time utterly 
destroyed, and the Quakers disperse usually in the 
most admired confusion. If any thing further is 
desired to add to the effect of this game, forfeits may 
be exacted. 

NEW STILTS 

Many small boys have recently substituted dis- 
earded tin preserving cans for stilts. With a nail, 
two holes can be made in the bottom of the can 
towards the sides, through these two openings 
the ends of a stout cord or rope can be passed and 
fastened cn the inside to pieces of stick, which se- 
cure their position, and make along loop or double 
that can be grasped in the hand. The foot is 
slipped between these cords, and the boys mounted 
thereby, clatter along in delight, regardiess of the 
fact that a fall therefrom may be quite serious in its 
consequences, as the rounded cans precipitate the 
unwary in unexpected directions, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN AUGUST 


NUMBER, 

Casement Puzzle, 
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Riddte, 
Bug—bear. 
Charade, 
Cap-it-a-list. 
Decapitations. 
No. 1. 
Sash—ash. 
No, 2. 
Wasp—asp. 
No. 3. 
Rice—ice. 
No, 4. 
Kale—ale. 
Rebus. 
Switch—witch., 
Transformation, 
No. 1. 
Lush—flush—blush—plush—slush, 
No. 2. 
Andy—handy—sandy—dandy. 
Enigmas. 
No, r. 

Pair of skates. 
No. 2, 

Pair of spurs, 
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LIYERARY No@¥IcES. 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila.:— 
BEAUTY'S DAUGHTERS; a novel; by the 

author of “ Phyllis,” ‘‘Molly Bawn,” “Airy, 

Fairy Lilian,” ete. 

A most delightful novel, written in the sprightly 
style in which the author excels, The story is in- 
teresting, the characters life-like, and if there is a 
great deal of what the English call “ chaff,” it is 
‘ chaff” so witty, sparkling, and readable that the 
reader would not omit one line of it. The love 
story of ‘‘ Gretchen” is a prose poem, full of pathos 
and tenderness. 


From D, APPLETON & Co., New York :— 
FRENCH MEN OF LETTERS; by Maurice 

Mauris (Marquis of Calenzano). 

A small volume containing brief but interesting 
biographies of Victor Hugo, Alfred de Musset, 
Theophile Gantier, Henri Murger, Sainte Beuve, 
Gerard de Nerval, Alexandre Dumas fils, Emile 
Augier, Octave Feuillet, Victorien Sardou, Alphonse 
Daudet, and Emile Zola, 

DR. HEIDENHOFF'S PROCESS; by Edward 
Bellamy. 

A wild story of a strange theory, that, however, 
is explained in the end. 

LITTLE COMEDIES; by Julian Sturgis. 

A number of short parlor dramas, full of vivacity 
and spirit, requiring little scenery, but good acting. 
They will prove very attractive to amateurs who 
are looking for pleasant parlor plays. 

All of the above three works are in the ‘ New 
Handy Volume Series.” 

THE STORY OF AN HONEST MAN;; by Ed- 
mond About. 

A novel whose evident purpose is to point out 
means for elevating the condition of the French 
working-men, It is full of suggestive hints, how- 
ever, for any country, and the solid information 
conveyed is woven into a very pleasing story of 
French domestic life. 

APPLETON’S SUMMER BOOK* for the seaside, 
the forest, the camp, the train, the steamboat, the 
arbor, and the watering-place. 

A profusely illustrated guide-book, the reading 
matter of which is full of interest for tourists at any 
season. 

HEALTH; by W. H. Corfield, M. A. M. D. 
(Oxon) F. R. C. P., Professor of Hygiene and 
Public Health at University College, London; 
Medical Officer of Health and Public Analyst for 
St. George’s Hanover Square; Examiner in 
Sanitary Science at the University of Cambridge. 
A collection of lectures delivered in London, and 

containing valuable information on the subject of 

which they treat. 

THE MYSTERY OF ALLANWOLD; by Mrs, 
E. Van Loon. 

A sensation novel that will keep the reader's in- 
terest on the alert throughout; full of the most 
startling incidents and most romantic scenes, 


From H. P. HUBBARD, Advertising Agent, New 
Haven, Connecticut :— 
HUBBARD’'S RIGHT HAND RECORD AND 
NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY; giving in alpha- 





betical order, towns in each State, with popula- 
tion, papers in each town, with circulation, with 
blank space for recording contracts, estimates, 
offers, acceptances, or any other data ; a complete 
list of all American newspapers and all the lead- 
ing newspapers of the world. 

An invaluable book for those desiring the infor- 
mation it contains, in a compact and convenient 
form, easy of reference, and most complete in all 
the items which its title page covers, 

From LUTHERAN PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
Philadelphia :-— 

THE PARSONAGE OE LIBENAU; by Franz 
Hoffmann. ‘Translated from the German; by 
Rev, Chas. A. Smith, D. D. 

This will prove a valuable addition to the well- 
known “Fatherland Series" published by this 
house. We esteem the whole series among the very 
best books for young people published in this 
country; and this pleasing story of domestic life, 
written to impress Christian principles upon the 
minds of young readers, is deserving of all praise 
and the widest circulation. 


MUSIC RECEIVED :— 
From Geo, D. NEWHALL, Cincinnati, O.:— 

THE LITTIE OLD LOG CABIN BY DE 
STREAM; song and chorus. By Happy Billy 
Radcliffe. 

HANNAH, IS YOU DAR? song and chorus. By 
Will S. Hays. 

WE'RE ALL HERE; song and chorus. By 
Louis Murray Browne. 

QUEEN OF THE MEADOW/;; polka. caprice. 
By C. Kunkel. 
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SEPTEMBER, 1880. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 


There is, perhaps, no month in the year when the 
fashion magazines are more eagerly scanned, more 
generally consulted, than September, The great 
Saratoga trunks being unpacked as their owners 
once more settle down at home, reveal the fact that 
sea air has faded, mountain rambling has torn, 
boating has ruined, lawn tennis has strained out, 
summer holiday showers have drenched, all the 
pretty costumes that were so crisp and fresh a few 
weeks ago. ‘‘ Nothing fit to wear,” the despondent 
beauty cries; “'} must have a lot of new things.” 
The editors of the LADY’s Book, mindful of this 
demand, have selected most carefully all that is 
novel and desirable to guide these ladies in their 
choice. Our fashion pages are full of suggestions 
for dresses, mantles, ulsters, jewelry, bonnets and 
underclothing; while the chiidren have been re- 
membered, as will be seen by the pretty costumes 
especially for their use. 

In the Work Department will be found an 
entirely new feature, which we are sure will be 

” 
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greeted with favor—* Home Dressmaking '’—this 
being the first of a number of articles, The dia- 
gram of a short skirt is very desiradle, and easily 
followed, and is given in addition toour usual dia- 
gram. The latter is for a fall wrap, at once stylish 
and easily made. 

Darley's exquisite picture is one of the home 
scenes in which he excels. ‘ Come.’ baby, come,” 
are words that will find an echo in every mother's 
heart, even though stalwart men and grey-haired 
women may now replace the wee toddlers of “auld 
lang syne."" Domestic love, the first, the strongest, 
of all affections, finds a charming interpreter in 
Darley's pencil. 

The literary matter comprises many well-known 
names popular with our readers. Christian Reid's 
novel has reached a point of absorbing interest, and 
all who have followed Roslyn through her love 
stories will look anxiously for the next chapters, 
“ The New Housekeeper” is concluded, and there is 
a variety of entertaining stories and poems, by M. 
B. Horton, Ethel Tane, Hollis Freeman, and other 
popular writers. 

Every department is full of attraction for those 
who seek household information, recipes, entertain- 
ment, fashion’s caprices, or home amusement. 


HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT. 
No. 32. 

In large and elegant houses the entrance hall is 
now as elaborately furnished as any apartment of 
the mansion ; and frequently has open fire place, 
rich rugs and hangings,-and all the appurtenances 
of a favorite sitting room, so that the effect on en- 

i In dwellings 
occupied by those of more moderate means there is 
not such scope for artistic display, yet even in a 
cramped and awkwardly arranged city house a per- 
son of taste can transform the hall—which is gen- 
erally so stiff and dreary looking—into a very 
pleasing interior, and thus make a harmonious key- 
note of the whole domicile. Lighter colors are 
now used for halls and stairways than those formerly 
in vogue, and in city houses this is an important 
change, as, by the use of lighter tints, the contracted 
passage-ways are made to appear more spacious. 

A very pale Pompeian red, or a creamy yellow, 
are good shades for the walls of an entry, producing 
a cheerful glow, and giving a pleasant sense of home 
comfort as one comes in on a gloomy day. For a 
great many years it has been the custom to have 
the stairs painted at each side of the part which is 
covered by the carpet, but of late the natural color 
of the wood is allowed to show, and this is much 
more elegant. ‘The stairs should be made of oak, 
ash, or wainut, when intended to be left unpainted, 
and the wood must of course be oiled or coated 
with shellac to bring out the grain. Stair rods are 
no longer a necessity ; they are superseded by twisted 
worsted cords which match the colors of the carpet. 
These cords are about as thick as one's finger, and 
have each a loop of small cord at the ends; and 
these loops are slipped over nails which have a flat 
porcelain head screwed on—the same kind of nails 
as are used for hanging pictures. The loop at one 
end of the cord is put over the nail head, and the 


tering very cheering and pleasant. 





cord is then twisted before the other loop is put in 
place, and thus the carpet is held tight and smooth. 
See Fig. 1. When the stairs are built of handsome 


wood, it is naturally the desire to leave as much of 
the wood visible as is possible; a regular stair car- 
pet is dispensed with, and small pads for each step 
are used instead, These are made of strips of car- 
pet with wadding under them, and they are finished 
round the edges with carpet binding. At each 
corner a small brass ring is securely attached, and 
these slip over small brass-headed nails on the stair, 
which hold the pads in proper position and prevent 
their slipping. 

As the side of the stairway is generally visible 
from the hall, tiles or painted panels are often in- 
serted at the end of each step (see Fig. 2), and so 


Fig. 2. 


add to the decoration and beauty of the entrance 
hall. Sometimes, in place of tiles or panels, squares 
of plain white India matting are painted (in tile 
designs) and tacked on; then these can be changed 
or varied to suit the taste, 

Still another fancy is to have some appropriate 
motto painted on the ends of the stairs—the letter- 
ing being sufficiently large to be easily read, and 
the sentence long enough to extend down the whole 
side of the stairway. Chromo mottoes, such as one 
often sees in halls and rooms, and generally of 
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a (so-called) “ religious * character, are not in good 
taste, and are (fortunately) disappearing. A well- 
known author truly says of them that “* they degrade 
art without elevating religion."” But over an en- 
trance door the word ** Welcome” is always appro- 
priate, and for a stairway (as described above) such 
mottoes as the following have pleasant significance: 
** Well befall hearth and hall,”” (Old English.) 
‘* Welcome is the best cheer.” 

“ East or west, hame’s best.” (An old Scotch pro- 
verb.) 

“ Be it ever so homely, home is home,” (A para- 
phrase on ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home."’) 

A convenient and useful hall seat is shown by 
Fig. 3. It isin ** Eastlake style’’ or modern Gothic ; 
the frame simply and solidly made, and the up- 
holstered top has hinges at the back so that it can 


Fig. 3. 


be lifted like a box lid and the shallow and flat space 
beneath forms a receptacle for clothes brushes, canes, 
overshoes, etc. The wood used is ash, oak, or black 
walnut, the lines in the sketch showing how the 
grain or veining should run to produce proper 
effect as well as to add to the strength of the frame. 
E. B: C. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
In Nervous Diseases. 


W. A. HAMMOND, M., D., late Surgeon General 
of the U. S. Army, said that under the use of arsenic 
and Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a young lady re- 
covered her reason, who had been rendered insane 
by a dream, 


TO PRESERVE MILK AND CREAM FOR LONG 
PERIOUS.—Add one ounce of sugar to one pint of 
milk, and boil it down to one-half. Run it into 
small bottles, and place them in a pan of cold water; 
put it on a good fire. Allow the water to boil for 
an hour, and then, while still hot, close the mouths 
of the bottles with very good and tight-fitting corks, 
and let them become cold. When cold, dip the 
cork and neck of the vessel in a ladle containing 
melted sealing-wax or common pitch, so as to 
render them perfectly air-tight. Cream is preserved 
by evaporating it down to a quarter of its previous 
bulk, without adding sugar, and then preserving it 
in bottles as directed for milk. The bottles con- 
taining it should, however, only be boiled for three- 
quarters of an hour. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria, be- 
cause it is sweet and stops their stomach-ache. 
Mothers like Castoria because it gives health to 
the Child and rest to themselves, and Physi- 
cians use Castoria because it contains no morphine 
or other narcotic property. 


DuRING the Franco-German war, a man named 
Teule was captured by the Prussians and taken to 
Germany, but on the way he attempted to escape, 
and in so doing nearly killed a sentry, and was con- 
demned to be shot, By a mistake of the jailors, 
however, Teule was placed in the cell of a prisoner 
condemned to ten years’ confinement in a fortress, 
and this latter was led out and shot in error. When 
Teule comprehended the mistake that had been 
made, he resolved to leave the authorities in their 
error, and abstained from writing to his family in 
France. Meanwhile his wife and father made in- 
quiries at the War Office, and were informed that 
Teule had been shot for assaulting a German sentry. 
On the strength of this his wife married again, and 
has a child now four years old. Nothing was wanted 
to make the confusion compiete but the return of 
Teule to his native village, which took place a few 
days since, and he was, of course, received by his 
wife as one returned fromthe grave. He had gone 
through the remainder of his ten years’ confine- 
ment, and left Germany without arousing suspicion 
as to his identity. 


WHAT THE THUMB DOES.—-Have you noticed 
that when you want to take hold of anything—a 
bit of bread, we will say—that it is always the thumb 
who puts himself forward, and that he is always on 
the one side by himself, while the rest of thegfingers 
are on the other? If the thumb is not helping, 
nothing stops in your hand, and you don't know 
what to do with it. Try, by way of experiment, to 
carry your spoon to your mouth without putting 
your thumb to it, and you will see how long it will 
take you to get through a poor little plateful of 
broth. The thumb is placed in such a manner on 
the hand that it can face each of the other fingers, 
one after another, or all together, as you please ; 
and by this we are enabled to grasp, as if with a 
pair of pincers, all objects, whether large or small. 
The hands owe their perfection of usefulness to 
this happy arrangement, which has been bestowed 
on no other animal except the monkey—man’s 
nearest neighbor. 


GOLD IN ANCIENT TIMES.—Whatever may 
have been the source whence the ancients obtained 
their gold, there is abundant evidence that this 
metal was admired and valued by them as much as 
it is at the present day. Many of the accounts 
given by early writers dazzle us with the sup- 
position that the stores of gold in those days were 
much larger than can be commanded at present. 
Thus, Semiramis is said to have erected statues of 
Jupiter, Juno, and Rhea, forty feet in height, and 
made of beaten gold. Drinking vessels made of 
gold, and weighing twelve hundred talents, are also 
spoken of, The sumptuous display of precious 
metals in the palaces of the great are frequently 
alluded to, 
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ITALIAN SEA-SIDE COTTAGE, 


DRAWN expressly for Gopgy’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
520 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


We have organized this design for a cheap, | derpinned with brick walls, it can readily be built 
comfortable residence. It is planned to obtain | in any situation adjacent to Philadelphia, for 
the most comfort at the smallest possible ex- | $1000 complete, and with good materials and 
pense, If built of frame weatherboard, balloon | workmanship. 
frame, with a cellar under the rear part, all un- 
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FASHIONS. 


NUTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent ication. for the enchans of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for amy who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
overn the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
ack. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 

considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, and general style of the 
person, on which much ‘depends in choice, 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Book have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
— to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 

now, 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited), 

Neo order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither. the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may eccur in remitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of two shades of steel 
color, plain silk and damasseé. The underskirt is 
of the plain silk trimmed with a plaiting of the same, 
drapery of the two materials forming an overdress. 
Plain jacket bodice of the damasseé with rolling 
collar of the plain silk, and/ bow on back of jacket 
and at the throat. White English straw bonnet 
trimmed with pink roses, and steel color feathers, 

Fig. 2—Evening dress of pink silk and white 
satin damasseé, the underskirt is trimmed with one 
plaited ruffle, the front breadth is caught in puffs 
by ornaments of pearl beads; pink roses head the 
ruffle. The overdress is plaited in front, forms a 
court train in the back, which is trimmed with a 
quilling of white lace and pink satin, the front with 
a fringe of pearl beads; it is looped on the sides 
with bunches of pink roses. Cuirass bodice, low 
neck, cut square, filled in with quilled lace. The 
front is embroidered with pink silk. Hair arranged 
in puffs with pink roses between them. 

Fig. 3.—Carriage dress of olive-green silk made 
with two skirts, the lower one trimmed with two 
gathered ruffles, the cverdress forming plaits across 
the front diagonally. Wrap made from an India 
shawl. Olive silk bonnet trimmed with écru and 
olive color satin and ribbon, 

Fig. 4.—Dinner dress of two shades of violet silk, 
the underskirt is of the darkest shade, made with a 
long train, the front trimmed with plaited ruffles, 
the back with a single ruffle. The overdress and 
basque bodice are of the lighter shade, embroidered 
with silk in different shades and black. The neck 
is cut surplice with collar of the darker silk; elbow 
sleeves. 

Fig. 5.— Walking dress of two shades of blue alba- 
tross. The skirt is of the darker shade puffed across 
the front, divided by narrow bands of the lighter ; the 
back is draped panels, of the lighter shade embroid- 
ered upon each side. Hat of Tuscan straw trimmed 
with satin and feathers of the two shades of dress, 





Fig. 6.—Dress for child of five years, made of 
navy-blue bunting; the skirt is trimmed with nar- 
row ruffles. The waist is of white cambric muslin, 
made full, with ruffle extending below the waist, 
and trimming of insertion falling in loops, in front. 
Jacket of the bunting with elbow sleeves, trimmed 
with narrow braid. White chip bonnet trimmed 
with blue ribbon and pink roses, 





DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of fawn-colored cash- 
mere; the skirt is trimmed with three narrow 
pleated flounces—the lowest of fawn-colored satin, 
centre one of brocaded foulard and the upper one 
of cashmere. Above these is a deep box pleated 
flounce of cashmere trimmed with a band of plain 
satin, ‘The overdress is trimmed with the brocaded 
foulard, and satin ribbon bows pale blue and fawn 
color, Jacket bodice of cashmere and foulard, 
with ruchings and narrow pleatings of fawn-colored 
satin. Fawn color chip bonnet trimmed with satin 
ritbon and gay colored flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Black silk dress made with two skirts, 
the lower one trimmed with pleatings; the upper 
one with fringe. Ulster of gray Tricot, with hang- 
ing sleeves, deep pelerine, and box pleatings of the 
same material, The ulster is piped with red, and 
stitched with silk of the same color, Round the 
neck a stand up collar and deep triangular revers 
in front. Large enamel buttons down the front. 
Tuscan straw bonnet trimmed with black satin rib- 
bon, black lace and scarlet flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Silver brooch with pendant of garnets, 

Fig. 4.—Long-wristed silk glove with four elastic 
bards. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for child of eight years made of 
pale blue cashmere, underskirt and polonaise. The 
skirt is trimmed with a gathered ruffie with a head- 
ing; the cuffs, pockets, collar and front of polonaise 
with narrow white embroiderery ; it is tied across 
the front of skirt with ribbons. The vest is of silk. 

Fig. 6—House dress for lady made of pink 
cashmere with two skirts perfectly plain; the front 
of the upper one being open, trimmed with damas- 
seé, and edged with cord and laced across with cord 
and tassels. The matiné is also of the damasseé 
edged with cord, 

Fig. 7.—Bonnet of black chip with crown of 
black satin, and trimmed with satin ribbon and 
feathers. 

Fig. 8.—Lace bow made of figured Breton lace 
and trimmed with a wide lace. 

Fig. 9.—Handkerchief with embroidered edge. 

Fig. 10.—Handkerchief with border of Duchess 
lace. 

Fig. 11.—Handkerchief with Mechlin insertion 
and lace border, and embroidered palms around it, 

Fig. 1«.—Bow of white India mull trimmed with 
point d’esprit lace. 

Fig. 13.—Dress for girl of six years, made of 
plain blue cambric, tightly gored; trimmed with a 
broad row of white insertion down the front, around 
the skirt, sleeves, pockets, and collar. Ribbon 
sash; gipsy hat with blue satin ribbon trimming it. 

Fig. 14.—Dress for girl of nine years made of 
écru bunting, skirt and polonaise; the skirt is 
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trimmed with one pleated ruffle and four narrow 
standing ones. The polonaise with écru-colored 
embroidery and ribbon bows. Ecru straw hat 
trimmed with a long feather. 

Fig. 15.—Suit for boy of five years made of navy- 
blue flannel. Straw hat with blue ribbon band and 
small wing at side, 

Figs. 16 and 18.—Front and back view of mantle 
made of camels hair and trimmed with chenille 
fringe and passementerie down each front and down 
the back. The front tabs are finished by tassels, as 
are also the two ends that are cut upon the back 
and are tied there. Bonnet of white chip trimmed 
with satin ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 17.—Gold necklet, crossed in front, and 
holding a black enamelled locket encrusted with 
pearls. 

Fig. 19.—Walking dress made of gray silk and 
figured wool damasseé ; the underskirt is kilted, the 
overdress is untrimmed except a ribbon bow in 
front. Mantle of heavy black satin-faced silk 
trimmed with lace quilled, and passementerie orna- 
ments. Bonnet of gray straw trimmed with feathers 
aad satin. 

Fig. 20.—Walking dress of biege color silk and 
cashmere; the underskirt is of silk, the overdress 
and bodice are altogether and of cashmere ; it is 
made with a yoke full in the back, plain in front, 
crossed diagonally. Coat sleeves with puff at 
elbow. Bonnet of brown chip trimmed with satin 
and feathers, 

Figs. 21 and 24.—Front and back view of basque 
for house dress; it is cut with five seams in, front, 
four in back, the ends in back are pointed and 
gathered in, with bows upon each one of them, 
The front is ornamented with gathered pieces form- 
ing atrimming; a belt and buckle finishes the front, 

Figs, 22 and 23.—Front and back view of mantle 
for lady of brown mixed cloth, with deep pelerine 
and turned down collar stitched with brown silk. 
Below the pelerine, at the back, the mantle is ar- 
ranged in vertical folds. Triangular outside pockets 
trimmed with very large pearl buttons, similar but- 
tons down the front to fasten the mantle. 

Fig. 25.—The Racquet brooch made of gold, 

Fig. 26.— Walking dress of prune color silk and 
lilac satin broché. The skirt is of the prune color, 
trimmed with a deep kilting of satin, The front 
consists of a long draped breadth formed into 
coquilés upon each side, lined with satin, and 
ending in a point near the edge of the skirt, At 
the back the trimming consists of four fan-shaped 
plaitings. Pointed jacket bodice surrounded by a 
deep cross-cut satin kilt. A mother-of-pearl buckle 
is placed at the point. Collar and cuffs of satin, 
Straw bonnet with lilac plumes, and bunch of 
flowers. 

Fig. 27.—Brooch set with pearls or brilliants, 
These slender brooches are designed expressly for 
pinning the lace bows that are now so fashionably 
worn, 

Fig. 28.—Promenade costume of steelgray. The 
underskirt is trimmed with two plaitings headed 
with a deep band of embroidery. The first over- 
dress is trimmed all around with a band of bias 
embroidery, like that on collar and cuffs of jacket 





bodice. The second oyerdress, open at the end, is 
gathered at the sides above the opening, and raised 
at the back, which is cut sixty inches longer than 
the rest; this part of the back is draped ina pouf, 
and falls on the skirt at the same place as the side 
pieces and front. With this costume is worn a 
cashmere mantle, cut of asingle piece. The seam of 
the sleeve, instead of drawing round the mantle, 
stops at the shoulder; it is trimmed with fringe and 
three folds. Bonnet of gray and colored straw, 
trimmed with variegated flowers and cashmere 
ribbon. Steel colored parasol with bow of cash- 
mere ribbon upon the top. 

Fig. 29.—Ruffle and chemisette; the centre of 
the chemisette is cut out of pale blue surah, 16 by 
14 inches, and of a piece of Turkish brocade of the 
same size. These two materials are joined together 
the long way of the stuff, and are then gathered 
into narrow puffings. Then cut out of the surah 
and the brocade another piece, 16 by 15 inches, 
and graduated along the lower edge. These two 
materials are then sewed on a narrow band of 
stiffened net, r inch by 18, the loose ends being 
covered with blue and brocaded ribbon. A ruffle 
of Valenciennes lace, three inches deep, is then 
pleated on to the silk and brocade, the ends are 
loosely knotted together, as shown in our illustra- 
tion and around the neck is a close box-pleated 
ruffle of crépe lisse. 

Fig. 36.—Brooch in the form of a palette; it is 
made of gold, enameled, and a large pearl forms 
the head of the pin. 

Fig. 31.—Bonnet of black net, trimmed with rows 
of black lace; gilt ornaments, and old gold ribbon 
and flowers. Black lace strings. 

Fig. 32.—Fall overcoat for boy of eight years 
made of fawn-colored cloth, stitched with silk of 
the same color, and fastened with large buttons of 
horn. Felt hat of the same color. 

Fig. 33,—Dress for girl of ten years, made of 
dove-colored beige, trimmed with two. closely 
pleated flounces. Drapery a laveuse, turned up 
with brocaded foulard; deep square collar of the 
latter material, At the back the skirt is arranged 
in a wide box pleated flounce, with bow of rib- 
bon, Hat of black chip trimmed with foulard and 
feather. 

Fig. 34.—Costume for boy of three years. Short 
pants and blouse of small gray check cloth. Pas- 
sementerie girdle with ends of drops; large gray 
buttons down the front. 

Fig. 35.—Ulster for girl of seven years, made of 
gray cloth, with hood lined with cardinal silk, cord 
and tassel of cardinal, and stitching of the same. 

Fig. 36.—Child’s drawers, with bodice fastened 
to them, made of muslin or flannel] for winter, if 
desired. 

Fig. 37.—Combination skirt and bodice for girl 
of twelve years, gored in front, gathered on to 
bodice in the back, 

Fig. 38.—Lady’s underskirt made with yoke and 
pleated flounce across the back. It is made of 
gray cashmere with band trimming it, embroidered 
in gay colors. 

Fig. 39.—Combination drawers and chemise for 
girl of twelve years, 
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Figs. 40 and 41.—Front and back view of house 
dress, made of beige color satin, cashmere, and 
damassee. The front of skirt is deeply kilted, over 
which falls long tabs of damassee, which is in gay 
colors. Two satin scarfs are draped across the front 
and knotted at the side; the upper one terminates 
with two kiltings. The trimming on the back of 
skirt is similar to that on the front. A breadth of 
cashmere, gathered at the waist, is draped beneath 
a satin scarf which terminates with ends. The 
front of the bodice is a blouse buttoned down the 
front; at the back it is gathered in fine drawings, 
and this is attached to a plain yoke. The belt and 
pocket flaps are of damassee. Large cambric collar 
and cuffs edged with lace. 

The diagram pattern is for a lady’s mantle, 
which is particularly adapted for early fall wear. 
It can be made of cashmere, and trimmed with lace 
or fringe. Our pattern is given in full size and 
consists of three pieces—half of front, half of back, 
and sleeve. The ends of front are drawn together, 
and finished by a bow or tassel. 

CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER, 

Although our calendars inform us that we have 
commenced the autumn, neither our feelings from 
being revived by the cool and refreshing winds of 
the early fall, nor the world of fashion, give much in- 
dication of any marked change in the season. The 
weather has continued so oppressively warm that 
all the openings of dress goods have been delayed, 
so that we will have to wait another month to give 
our readers any reliable information as regards the 
colors and fabrics that will be most fashionable, 
and confine ourselves to noticing the many novel- 
ties that attract attentlon at this intermediate sea- 
son, and to the description of traveling dresses that 
are always required this month. 

Costumes for traveling are made of fancy woolen 
goods, armure, camel's hair, cashmere, or of any 
of the innumerable varieties so popular; the favor- 
ite color appears to be that peculiar green called 
“puree de pois,’ which is not, however, in our 
eyes as distingue as steel gray. Deep indigo blue, 
seal brown, and garnet are also popular as well as 
all gray and beige tints. The Pelerine costume is a 
favorite for traveling, and is in good taste, as there 
is no exaggeration of style or make about it. The 
skirt is trimmed with flounces, which we think are 
most assuredly superseding kiltings. ‘The over- 
skirt is bordered with silk, and the nun's sleeves 
have a revers of silk at the cuffs. A pelerine is al- 
ways added 

Another popular style has the skirt cut round 
and trimmed with a pleated flounce or deep kilting. 
The front part is then shirred, and the back is 
looped up into a\marrow drapery. The bodice is a 
long-waisted jacket, either buttoned all the way 
down in front, or slanted off over the hips, and 
forming square lappets in front. 

Traveling cloaks, following the lead, are also Le- 
coming very elegant. They still affect a certain 
look of simplicity; but this is by no means to be 
relied upon, for the special tissues of which they 
are composed are extremely expensive, A very 





pretty model is in the shape of a very long paletot, 
tight-fitting at the back, loose in front; sleeves in 
the Chinese style, very wide, and turned back 
with a revers of prune silk ten inches: by way of 
trimming ; nothing but a very narrow red bias band 
all around, and a cape formed of five collars of 
graduated size, all trimmed with one prune and one 
ted piping. The material of the cloak itself is a 
thick tissue of twilled wool, very soft, with an im- 
perceptible check pattern, chined with green and 
red upon a beige ground; the whole in quiet atten- 
uated tints. This tissue is of English manufacture. 
Others are made very long, of gray cloth, and pro- 
vided with a very large and useful hood, Some are 
edged with bias bands of fine cashmere put on 
inside and showing just beyond the edge, called 
depassants, The trimmings for beige or gray cloaks 
are mostly of some dark shade of brown or prune, 
A few unique models, however, have the depassants 
of deep red silk. Suttons are large and ornamental. 

The elegance of the chaussure is greater than 
ever this season ; and if a lady consents to wear a 
simple dress of fancy material, she is all the more 
difficult to please in the matter of shoes and stock- 
ings, which of all the minutize of the toilet are con- 
sidered as the true test of a well-bred woman. 
Nothing can be prettier than fashionable boots, 
shoes, and daintily-embroidered slippers. The toe 
is slightly rounded at the point, but not so much as 
it was last year. The city chaussure is ever the 
high boot, either buttoned all the way up or cut out 
in open work straps over the instep to make it 
lighter. What is called the American shoe, a name 
given it on account of its great popularity with our 
fashionables, is still much worn; rather high and 
laced, it is convenient to wear and in good taste, 
but not “ dressy.” 

For home receptions, dinners, and small evening 
parties, the shoe with open work stripes in the 
upper part of stuff, dull kid, shagreen, or bronze 
kid, is that most generally adopted ; with very light 
colored dresses it is also worn in white kid. For 
the evening it is the shoe of satin or sicilienne, 
black or white, or of the color of the dress. These 
dainty shoes are so much open over the foot, that 
one might almost predict a return to the gilt san- 
dals so much in vogue in the time of the Directoire. 

As for stockings, it would be difficult to maks> 
them richer than they are already, unless they were 
composed entirely of point lace. A lady can always 
be known as such from her foot gear. She may go 
out dressed in a very simple dress of dark-colored 
fancy woolen material, but her boots and stockings, 
as well as her gloves, will be faultless, and the bow 
of real old lace artistically arranged at her throat 
will proclaim at once who she is. 

The silk stocking is of course the most elegant. 
It is self-colored, with embroidered clocks, or else 
it has some tiny pattern in two shades or more; or 
again the clocks alone are of a different tint. The 
filoselle is not very pretty, and still less durable; 
therefore the fine Lisle thread stocking is to be 
preferred to all but the fine silk ones. Thread 
stockings with a pattern of dots, flowrets, or stripes, 
are exceedingly pretty, and look well with all sum- 
mer toilets, 
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White underskirts are made very short, and 
gored, trimmed around the bottom with three flut- 
ings edged with narrow thread lace. All under- 
clothing is more fashionable at present trimmed 
with lace and fine tucking than embroidery, 

For this season of the year the walking costume 
is often finished with a jacket of some pretty bro- 
caded material different from the skirt, but not 
black. Thus with all gray and neutral-tinted 
dresses, a jacket of seal brown or prune brocaded 
wool and silk fabric looks very elegant. Bodices 
in cashmere colors are also very fashionable, and 
are very convenient to have, as they can be worn 
with a variety of different-colored skirts, the waists 
of which have become defaced. 

A very elegant cachepoussiére, or carriage wrap, 
is made of black Indian chasmere, lined with crim- 
son surah, Its shape is that of a pelisse, but very 
slightly gathered round the neck; the seam in the 
middle of the back is open, to show a thick crimson 
pleat trimmed with black lace and jet fringe; gath- 
ered sleeves, with pleat of crimson silk down the 
outer seam, trimmed with lace and fringe to match 
that of the skirt. This mantle can also be made 
with a long India shawl, but it must be cut into 
two pieces. In our colored fashion plate of this 
month, we give another shape mantle that can also 
be made of an India shawl. 

Even thus late in the season it is marvelous to 
see the elegant parasols that are exposed for sale; 
satin is more popular than earlier in the season, 
either in self colors or covered with very small pat- 
terns; all are lined with silk, white, pink, red, or 
jonquil colored, which forms a delightful frame to 
the head and hair; other shades are apt to be very 
trying to the complexion. The edge is trimmed 
either with fringe or with a border of white Spanish 
blonde six inches deep, put on plain all around, or 
again with a fluting of very narrow white blonde. 
But it is more especially in the handles that the 
greatest variety and richness are displayed; some 
are very expensive, but they are exceedingly pretty. 
The most elegant are simply of wood with a knob 
of painted porcelain ; a real jewel, upon which one 
may have one's initials reproduced ; a piece of real 
lapis-lazuli, a cat's eye, the head of a King Charles 
dog, finely chiseled, are also most stylish, Other 
handles of less aristocratic pretensions are of ce//u- 
Joid, imitating malachite, lapis-lazuli, coral, ivory, 
or tortoise shell. 

The Marguérite chatelaine bag is one of the most 
useful introductions of the season, We all know 
how our new dresses are now sent home pocketless ; 
and even if such a necessary addition is remem- 
bered, it is placed so inconveniently in the back 
breadths that it is impossible to get at it without 
some awkward contortions. Chatelaine bags made 
of satin, and covered with a bouquet of flowers, 
now replace pockets; a small handkerchief is seen 
peeping out from the centre of the flowers, perfumed 
with the same scent. Thev are made in black satin 
trimmed with lace and loops of satin ribbon, in 
white satin covered with a network of jet; in fact, in 
a variety of stvles, and many are ornamented with 
flowers of the most delicate hue. The Marguérite 
chatelaine bag will soon be considered a necessity. 

Fans intended for day use are quite a show; 
they differ widely from evening fans, They are 





neither too large nor too small, but that desirable 
size—the happy medium, Oriental taste is con- 
spicuous in the feather fans; peacock feathers, 
ostrich feathers, cocks’ feathers, are all pressed into 
service, and the mounts are more or less elegant 
according as they are ivory, pearl or shell. The 
silk fans, painted with water colors by hand, are 
quite works of art in their way. Incroyable sub- 
jects are in vogue this season. The white ostrich 
feather fans are reserved exclusively for brides. 

Fichus are a very important feature in toilets at 
present, and appear in various ways. Sometimes it 
is made of the same material as the dress and forms 
the drapery on the bosom; when made of white 
muslin and very small, it takes the place of a collar 
or ruche, and the fichu mantle of black lace, surah, 
or camel's hair, is the fashionable wrap for city 
streets or drives. The fichu, as part of the dress 
trimming, is made of four folds of the material cut 
bias, and edged at the top and bottom with a nar- 
row pleating, or else a ruffle of the goods taken 
double. This passes around the back of the neck, 
and extends down the front as far as the top of the 
darts, where it is rounded off, or else it may be 
lengthened so that the ends will be concealed 
under the belt. A ruffle of lace or a linen collar is 
worn around the neck. Very small fichus of white 
soft mull are made with a point behind, are turned 
over at the top and rounded in front; they are then 
edged with lace two inches wide, and this lace is 
also put on the upper part, which is turned down, 
thus making two rows in the back, When com- 
pleted, this fichu is scarcely larger than a lady's 
pocket handkerchief folded triangularly, and is 
worn close and high about the throat, thus dispens- 
ing with a collar, and is very dressy. Ladies who 
make braid laces, and who do fanciful patterns of 
tatting, make this small fichu without muslin, and 
entirely of the tatting or lace. White silk muslin 
fichus are made to use instead of laces with dressy 
toilets, and are trimmed with embroidery of white 
silk done on the muslin, New black fichus, to be 
worn in the same manner, are of transparent square 
meshes, like those of grenadine, and are brightened 
by being elaborately wrought with iridescent beads 
and gold threads. The Spanish lace fichus are 
popular in both white and black laces, and in the 
small sizes like mere collarettes, as well as the large 
mantillas, 

Long looped bows of white surah silk are used 
for cravat bows to wear with woolen dresses, They 
are of irregular shape, and are edged with point 
d'esprit lace. Full ruches of point d’esprit lace are 
worn high around the neck, while below this ruche 
wider lace of the same pattern is pleated to forma 
round collar broad enough to reach almost to the 
tips of the shoulders, White satin ribbon loops 
trim the front and back of the ruche. 

Dark blue silk handkerchiefs with Scotch plaid 
borders in gay colors, are knotted in fanciful ways 
of irregular loops and pleatings to form cravat bows 
to wear with light dresses. Polka dots of white on 
navy-blue handkerchiefs are chosen to wear about 
the neck when traveling, or for morning wear. 
They are fastened with large pins that have silver 
heads, Cream- white silk handkerchiefs with a nar- 
row hem that is hemstitched, are used with dark 
dresses by ladies whose clear complexion will per- 
mit the use of much thick white near the face. 

For morning dresses for the early fall there aaz 
quaintly pretty suits made of the wool handkerchief 
bunting in queer colors, such as olive-green with 
the gray border striped with cardinal and pale blue, 
or perhaps the handkerchiefs are of navy-blue bunt- 
ing with red polka dots and borders. These are 
made up in the designs illustrated in last month's 
magazine for handkerchief dresses. The white 
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wool buntings now worn in the afternoon and 
evening are very pretty when made entirely of the 
wool and worn with a sash of white satin ribbon. 
Some of these have four deep pleated flounces 
covering the back breadths, while the front has an 
apron diagonally draped, or else three or four 
broad box pleats are down the front and sides. A 
coat basque, or a belted basque, or else a gathered 
round waist, made surplice and finished with a 
fichu, is pretty for such dresses, 





HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHION- 
ABLE WORLD. 

In our last number, we spoke of a fancy dress 
picnic ; this month we will speak of an entertainment 
somewhat similar, called a pastoral or garden party, 
where the only refreshments given were five o'clock 
tea, served upon small tables scattered over the 
grounds. At five o'clock tea the viands are all 
cold, nothing being served hot, and no formality 
being observed, At these pastorals the guests 
appear solely in shepherds’ and peasants’ costumes, 
At first thought many may imagine that but little 
variety can be developed, in case a hostess may 
confine her guests to strictly pastoral dresses, 2. ¢., 
shepherds’ and shepherdesses'; we must emphati- 
cally insist that this is not the case, and that all 
drawbacks with regard to sameness in costimes, 
which would mar the effect from an on-looker's 
point of view, may be at once considered as dis- 
pensed with, when we mention that even if a hostess 
has issued this limitation, we have the whole range 
of time and clime to travel over in our descriptions 
before our list of costumes for selection is ex- 
hausted ; and, moreover, none need fear that out 
of so many they cannot choose a becoming dress, 
for amongst them there will be found costumes 
suitable for the short, the tall, the thin, the stout, 
the brunette, and the blonde. Beginning then with 
a dress from a very early period, we would suggest 
a Greek shepherdess'’s dress for a preity fair girl. 
It consists of a full white skirt coming just below 
the knees, trimmed with a blue border of the Greek 
key pattern; a full low bodice with short sleeves, 
edged with a like blue pattern ; a blue ribbon girdle, 
white stockings, and blue shoes, laced across, and 
rather high. A wreath of wild flowers around the 
head; some should also hang loosely from one 
shoulder across the bosom; and a crook with wild 
flowers on should be carried in the hand. If the 
low neck and short sleeves are not cared for in the 
open air, an underwaist high and long sleeved can 
be worn. Then there is a becoming shepherdess's 
dress of the fifteenth century for a dark or stout 
lady, consisting of a long deep blue, full skirt and 
sleeves, over which is a red wrapper to below the 
knees, and bell sleeves of the same color. The 
upper dress is confined by a ceinture, in the shape 
of a loose bag, deep on one side, for use, and 
narrow like a band on the otherside. A headdress 
is composed of blue, white or red linen or merino, 
folded across the head, and left to hang down 
rather deep round the neck and ears, after which 
all that is needed to complete the costume isa 
crook, Again, there is the popular dress of the 
“ Watteau Shepherdess,’ which consists of a full, 
short, yellow skirt, with a deep flounce about two 
inches up from the edge, over which comes a full 
all-round panier of yellow and pink stripes. The 
bodice is made deep in front, broad at the top, and 
narrowing down to below the waist, to show a full 
white chemisette, over which it is laced with pink 
cord, a small pink bow covering each eyelet hole, 
there being altogether nine bows for this purpose, 
four each side of the bodice, and one at the point 
below the waist. There are two sets of sleeves, 
full white elbow sleeves with pink bows, and short 








upper sleeves of purple to match the bodice. The 
hat is slightly turned up on each side, and orna- 
mented with pink bows and flowers, whilst the 
crook, the sine gua non of the costume, is likewise 
adorned with bows and flowers. There is the sim- 
ple Little Bo-Peep dress. The bodice is yellow, 
full and rather low in the neck, where it is gathered 
into a band; the upper skirt is blue cotton, full and 
looped up over a bright pink underskirt, which is 
just long enough to leave the yellow clad ankles 
and feet clearly visible. A folded yellow waistband 
completes this portion of the costume, The hat is 
of a pretty Dolly Varden shape in straw, trimmed 
with flowers or bows, and tied on the head with a 
piece of pink ribbon; the crook is of a tolerable 
length, with a sort of curtain-hook bend at the top, 
the commencement of the head being ornamented 
with a bunch of blue, pink, and yellow mbbons, 
But we must not forget the shepherds. Those who 
wish may go back to the very earliest form of 
pastoral costumes, such as that worn by the shep- 
herds of the East; for this they merely have to cover 
themselves in rough sheepskins, and provide them- 
selves with a rough club. But for those who do 
not care to adopt anything so antique, there are 
plenty of other pastoral dresses. A French shep- 
herd’s dress of the ninth century consisted of a 
loose blouse reaching nearly to the knee, sleeves 
tolerably tight to the waist, high stockings, long 
pointed shoes, a girdle with a long curved horn at- 
tached, and a crook with a spear-like point. The 
shepherds of the Abruzzi, again, wear a very pictur- 
esque dress. Dull brown trousers, outside of 
which, at the knee, come brown leather gaiters, tied 
with a strap of leather to match; a dark brown 
coat and sleeves, just revealing a white shirt, round 
the waist of which is bound a bluish stuff band, and 
a portion or the whole of a sheepskin thrown care- 
lessly over one shoulder. A Watteau shepherd 
wore pink knee breeches, with blue puffings down 
the outer side of the legs; a white waistcoat with 
small frill; a coat coming slightly below the hips, 
opening out to show the waistcoat, and having tight 
sleeves to the elbow, with big white puffing and frill 
to the wrist, a band of pink with blue rosette being 
bound over the upper part of the puffing; a circular 
cape of violet and yellow. A Gainsborough shaped 
hat, silk stockings, low shoes with large blue 
rosettes on the instep, and a crook with a bunch of 
blue and yellow ribbons on the top. Little Bo-Peep 
must have a Little Boy Blue. If the gentleman be 
short and juvenile looking, the dress will, of course, 
be very appropriate ; but it gives a no less pleasing, 
and certainly far more comical effect, if adopted by 
a tall stout man, The color of the dress must be a 
bright blue and quite uniform throughout; it should 
be made in the form of a simple high Norman tunic, 
reaching nearly to the knees, and confined by a 
blye girdle, to which the indispensable “horn” is 
attached. The colors of any of the dresses but this 
one can be altered if desired. On a lovely sum- 
mer's afternoon, and in a charming old garden, the 
costumes we have described will, if worn by those 
whom they suit, produce as picturesque an effect as 
artist or herond could wish, and make us verily 
believe ourseives carried back to the days when 
Christopher Marlowe sang his pastoral love ditty : 
And I wil) make thee beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 


A cap of flowers, and a kirtle, 

Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle ; 

A gown made of the finest wool, 

Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 

Fair lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold, 

A belt of straw and ivy buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs ; 

And if these pleasures may thee move, 

Come live with me and be my love. FASHION, 
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He whom I 
What made the 
But now I 


Where’s all the joy and mirth, 
What when the lay was o’er 
Yet him I ov'd so well 





Oh! they're all 
Oh! it was 
Oh! I can 
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